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WATERPROOFS 

FOR THE RACES. 


TO SPORTSMEUJ, TOURISTS, & TRAVELLERS. 

EDMISTONS’ 

POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

SOLE Manufacturers of this celebrated Garment, remarkable for 
its lightness and softness of texture ; easily folded to carry in the 
Pocket or on Saddle. The advantage of this Waterproofing consists 
in a new patent process, effectually resisting the heat of the sun and 
the most violent rains, and obviating the unpleasant smell common 
to all other Waterproofs. Price 40s. ; all silk throughout, 45s. to 
55s. Measurement : length of Coat, and size round the chest, over 
the Coat. Stout Siphonias, 21s. to 35s. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Overalls, 10s. 6d. Reversible Alpaca Coats, from 2 5s. to 33s. 
Waterproof Dust Coats, Tweed Capes and Sleeves, and ditto Ladies’ 
Capes and Hoods, in great variety. 

(< Waterproofs. — The lightest and most effectual is the Siphonia, 
made by Edmiston & Son, of 69, Strand : they may be carried in 
the hat or pocket.” — Bell's Life , April 20, 1851. 



Yachting Trousers. 

Fishing and Shooting Boots. 
Driving Gloves. 

Gig Aprons. 

Gun Covers. 


Sou’ Westers. 

Goloshes. 

Air Cushions, Beds, and Pillows. 
Portable Folding Baths. 

Crib Sheets. 


Knapsacks for Tourists, 18s. 6d. 


PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

Suitable for Fishing and Shooting, in shallows at home or abroad, carried easily by one person. 

MILITARY OUTFITS FOR HOME OR FOREIGN SERVICE 

SUPPLIED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Camp Boots, Gloves, Ground Sheets, Folding Bedsteads, Over- 
land Trunks, Pack-Saddles, &c. 


The attention of Officers is respectfully invited to the extensive assortment of 

CAMP AND BARRACK FURNITURE. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers, in Cases, £9 9s. Wash-stand and Fittings, in Oak Tub, £5 15s. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69 and 416, STRAND. 


No. 8. — July, 1856. 

LITTLE DORRXT ADVERTISER. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 

FOR CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), NERVOUS, BILIOUS, 
AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, COUGH, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, & DEBILITY. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABIC A FOOD 

OAVES fifty tin#s its cost in other medicine, 

O and cures the above complaints and their consequences, 
such as : — Flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, 
deafness, noise in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impurities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout nausea and 
sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits, 
spasms, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions, 
vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, groundless 
fear, indecision, wretchedness. It is, moreover, the best food 
for infants and invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good liberal 
diet but imparts a heathy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the enfeebled. Supported by testimonials from the celebrated Professors of Chemistry 
^Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Ingram ; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, M»jor-Gen. Thomas King, and many other respectable persons, 
whose health had been restored by it after all other means of cure had failed. 

Important Caution against the fearful dangers of spurious imitations : ...... 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an injunction on the 10th March, 18o4, against Alfred 
Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 



A few out of 50,000 cures are here given 


Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the 
LORD STUART DE DECIES,— “ I have derived con- 
side* able benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public 
to authorise the publication of these lines. 

STUART DE DECIES.” 


Cure 52,612.— Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
9 December, 1854. 


Cure 52,422. “ Bridgeheuse, Frimley, April 3, 1851. 

“ Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, consti- 
pation, debility, shortness of breath, and cough, have 
been remove 1 by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, 
liver, Btomach, head, and ears, are all right, my hearing 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint- 
ances. James Roberts, Wood Merchant.” 


“ The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all Medicines had failed, of Indi- 
gestion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
sufferers, and may be considered a real blessing. En- 
quiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure 41,617* “ Winchester, Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,— I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the person for whom your Revalenta was procured 
has derived very great benefit from its use ; distressing 
symptoms of dropsy, dyspepsia, and constipation of long 
standing have been removed, and a feeling of restored 
health induced. Having witnessed the beneficial effects 
in the above-mentioned case, I can with confidence re- 
commend it, 6nd shall have much pleasure in doing so 
whenever an opportunity offers, &c. &c. 

James Shorland, late Surgeon 96th Regiment.” 


Cure No. 180.—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I have 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could 
remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 
Barry’s Food in a short time. 

W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet-street, London.” 

No. 42.130.— “Major-General King, cure of general 
debility and nervousness.” 

No. 32,814.— Captain Allen, recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. 

No. 24,814.— The Rev. Thomas Minster, cure of five 
years’ nervousness, with spasms and daily vomiting. 

No. 37,403.— Samuel Laxton, Esq., a cure of two 
years’ diarrhoea. 

Mr. William Martin, a cure of eight years’ daily 
vomiting. 


Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickne-s at the stomach and vomiting, 
have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food. 

Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’ 

Cure No. 47,^21. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Walthamcross, Herts ; a cure of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. 


Richard Willoughby, Esq., a cure of many years 
biliousness. 

From the Venerable ARCHDEACON OF ROSS. 

No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive nervousness, 
with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debi ity 
which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically 
remove! by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. 

Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibereen.’’ 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 2 lb., 4s. 6d. ; 5 lb., 11s. ; 
121b., 22s. ; Super-reftned quality, 1 lb., 6s. ; 2 lb., 11s. ; 51b., 22s. ; 10 lb., 33s. The 10 lb. and 12 lb. canisters are 
forwarded carriage free on receipt of post-office order. BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London : 
Fortnum, Mason, & Cq., Purveyors to Her Majesty, 182, Piccadilly ; also at 60, Gracechurch-street, 330, Strand, 

63 and 150, Oiford-sfreet. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £250,000. 

CHIEF OFFICES: 42 & 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


The Right Honourable the EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G. 

MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq. | Sir CHARLES FOX. | WILLIAM SMEE, F.R.S. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., Managing Director. 


FOR INSURING 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND; 

ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND LAND ; OR 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY; 

AND ALSO AGAINST 

DISABLEMENT FROM LOSS OF HEALTH. 


CLASS OF RISK. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Insurance in case 
of Death. 

Weekly 
Allowance, j 

* 1st. — The Public, Professional Men, 

Non-hazardous Lives, &c 

* 2nd. — Engineers and Persons engaged 

in Constructive Operations 

£ j. d. 
12 0 0 
JO 10 0 

12 0 0 
JO 12 0 

£ 

1000 

100 

500 

100 

£ s. d. 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 

From Railway only 

0 10 0 

1000 

5 0 0 



Loss of Health (age 21) 

Ditto ditto (age 20) . ... 

1 13 2 

2 2 0 

£100 a-vear for Permanent 
Disablement. 

£1 a- week during Temporary 
IJlness. i 



will IffC.7 ’; ,T , euuemen> ana tne Public generally, the first exam] 
affoid some idea of the moderate rate of Insurance against Accidents, whether fatal or not. 

Carpenters, Bunders, Bricklayers, Slaters, Plumbers, and all others ensuei 
in Constructs operations, may be insured under the second example at a reasonable ra 
w ich may be saved out of the weekly wages by means of the Savings’ Bank ; thus securing tl 
amount required to meet the annual premium at a small sacrifice. 

of the Local Agents.*'’ Pr0SpectUses ’ &c '> be had »n application at the Chief Office, or of at 

FRANCIS COBH AM, Registrar, 
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T. A. SIMPSON & Co. 

(T. A. SIMPSON, FROM, HOWELL, JAMES^& CO.), 

154, REGENT STREET, 

(CORNER OF BEAK STREET,) LONDON, 

AND ' 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

THIS Establishment is allowed to possess the largest and choicest assortment of 

1 English and Foreign Fancy Goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting of Jewellery 
JL English ana roreign ir y BronzeSl Opera Glasses, Fans, Dressing and Writing 

of every description. Watches Clock Bran , P Work Boxes, Reticnles, Ladies’ Bags 

=r £T!& liars ass 

ihsr,. Tf wssrjssai 

tion to their large Stock of 

FRENCH CLOCKS UNDER SHADES, from £2 2s. each. 


ALSO 

LIBRARY, DININC, AND DRAWINC-ROOM CLOCKS, 

Of the newest designs, varying to £50 each. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

THREE-GUINEA LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES, 

With Jewel Drawer and solid silver-top Bottles ; also complete silver-fitted Ladies’ and Gentle- 
meS, Dosing Cases at equally moderate prices. These are all their own manufacture, and 

highly recommended. T A- slMpS0N & C 0.’S 

FOUR-GUINEA GOLD WATCHES, 

Four Holes Jewelled, Horizontal Escapement, Warranted. Silver ditto, £21 Os. English Watches 
in Gold Cases, from £10 to £30, and in Silver Cases, from £5 to £10. 

SOLID COLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS, 

And every description of Jewellery, of the most modern designs. 


T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

ORNAMENTS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 

In Walnut and other Woods, Papier Mi’iclie, and Fancy Leather, in large variety. 

So choice and beautiful an assortment, within the reach of all classes, is not to be equalled. 
Every article marked in plain figures, from which no reduction can be made. 

T. A. SIMPSON & Co. (late Futvoye & Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET (Corner of Beak Street), LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. 

1 ' 1, The Third Volume of “ Miscellanies,” by W. M. Thackeray, will be published early in 
July. This collection will form a valuable adjunct to the reprints of the present day, 
inasmuch as it will include all Mr. Thackeray’s earlier writings— “ The Burlesque Tales,” 
“The Social Sketches,” from Punch , Frazer's Magazine , and other periodicals, and the 
Ballads and Verses written during the last ten years, all revised and in part re-written by the 

Volumes I. and II. are already published, bound in cloth, price 6s. each, and contain 
Ballads.— Book of Snobs.— Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan.— Fatal 
Boots and Cox’s Diary. — Yellowplush Memoirs and Jeames’s Diary. — Sketches and 
Travels in London. — Novels by Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. All 
these are also published separately, in paper covers, at various prices. 

“There are not many English writers who have furnished contributions to established periodicals 
which, when collected, are so truly, and in the most delightful sense of the word ‘ Miscellanies.’ as the 
minor works of Mr. Thackeray. Of the humour and feeling of his ballads, and the light touch of his 
satire in short tales and essays, we have charming specimens in the particular volumes before us ; and 
the union of good writing with an excellent spirit of fun, promises to make of every volume forming this 
collected edition a book as perfectly amusing as the present.”— Examine?', 

MEDICAL AND (ECONOMICAL BOTANY. By 

dr. LINDLEY. A New Edition, just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth. The following Works, 
also by Dr. Lindley, form, with the above, a complete Elementary Series for the Student 
The Elements of Botany ; Structural and Physiological. With a Glossary and Illus- 
trations, price 12s.— 1 The Vegetable Kingdom ; or, Structure, Classification, and Uses 
of Plants. With Illustrations, price 36s.— School Botany ; or, Rudiments of Botanical 
Science. With Four Hundred Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. 

MATURE-PRINTED FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. Nature-Printed by Henry Bradbury. Nature- Printing is the process 
by which Nature engraves herself, as it were, into a plate of metal, the printed impression 
from which represents the Fern in its exact size and form — almost facsimile with the 
minutest marks of venation and fructification. This splendid folio Work will contain, when 
completed in Seventeen Parts, upwards of Fifty large plates of Ferns and their varieties, 
with Descriptions of the Indigenous Species, &c. By Thomas Moore, F..L.S., &c. Edited 
by Dr. Lindley. Published in Monthly Parts, price 6s. each, of which Sixteen are already 
issued. A Portfolio may also be procured, price 7s. 6d. 

“ Whoever desires to know Plants out of doors by sight, and to be reminded of them in-doors by 
faithful copies, can do no better than lay up for himself a store of these pictures which Nature- Printing 
puts at his disposal.” — Examiner. 

fJYCLOPiEDIAS OF GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL 

^ HISTORY ; or Two First Divisions of the English Cyclopaedia. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. Each complete in two large volumes, handsomely half-bound, price 
21 10s These two Works, illustrated with upwards of Two Thousand Wood Engravings, 
contain every possible degree of information on their respective subjects, brought up to the 
commencement of the present year, and are recommended, not only for the daily purposes of 
reference but also for the deeper researches of the student, who will find therein all that is 
requisite to be known in connection with these two large departments of human learning. 
The Numbers and Parts of the English Cyclopaedia are always on sale, and may be had 
through any Bookseller. 

SECURITY AND MANUFACTURE OF BANK-NOTES. 

^ —FORGERY OF BANK-NOTES AND ITS PREVENTION. Being the Substance of a 
Lecture delivered- at the Royal Institution of Great Britain on May 9th, 1856. With 
Explanatory Notes and Engraved Specimens. By Henry Bradbury, M.R.I. Published 
in demy 4to, price 5s. 

“ An interesting paper on the Manufacture of Bank-Notes was recently read by Mr. Henry Bradbury 
at the Royal Institution. Its object was to enforce the necessity of employing the highest resources of 
the engraver’s art. According to Mr. Bradbury, every means have been taken to bring bank-note paper 
to perfection, but similar attention has not been paid to bank-note engraving, although excellence in 
both is essential to a complete result. The general correctness of his theory will probably be admitted. 
. . . Times' Money Article. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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This day is published, price Is., a New Edition of the 

GENERAL GUIDE TO THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE AND PARK. 

This New Edition includes all the New Courts, and the various changes which have occurred 
since the last season, such as the Courts of New Inventions and Mediaeval Works of Art — 
The Ceramic Court — Naval Museum — The Raw Produce and Agricultural Collections — The 
Machinery in Motion, and Agricultural Implements Departments, &c. &c. 

Sold at the PALACE, and also by BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day is published , price One Shilling, 

WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNERP 

Satisfactorily answered by numerous Bills of Fare for from Two to Eighteen Persons. 

BY LADY CLUTTERBUCK. 


JACOB OMNIUM ON MILITARY EDUCATION. 

This day is published , price Two Shillings , 

LETTERS ON MILITARY EDUCATION. 

BY JACOB OMNIUM. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


(( Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” — Shakspeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


PART 75, FOR JUNE, CONTAINS- 

NO. 324. 

Laid up in Two Lodgings — 

( First, my Paris Lodging). 

Minerals that we Eat. 

Flowers of British Legislation. 

Ocean. 

The Ninth of June — Chapters 

I. and II. 

A Leaf from the Oldest of 

Books. 

Unhappiness in the Elysian 

Fields. 

NO. 325. 

The Demeanour of Murderers. 


The Salt in the Sea. 

The Ninth of June — Chapters 
III . and IV. 

The World of Insects. 

The Chain. 

Laid up in Two Lodgings — 
{Second, my London Lodg- 
ing). 

A Tale of a Pocket Archi- 
pelago. 

Keeping the Peace. 

NO. 326. 

A Criminal Trial. 

Red Rockets. 


The Ninth of June — Chapters 
V. and VI. 

Gold in Great Britain. 

Navvies as they used to be. 

Coast Folk . 

NO. 327. 

Out of the Season. 

The Mofussil. 

The Fairy Puff- Puff. 

The Omnibus Revolution. 
Neighbour Nelly. 

The Ninth of June — Con- 
cluding Chapters. 

Hints for the Self-Educated. 


“ Household Words” is issued in Weekly Numbers, price 2 d., in Monthly Parts, and in 
Half-Yearly Volumes, of which Twelve are already published, price 5s. 6d. each. 

The First Ten Volumes are also bound up in Five, in handsome cloth binding, with a separate 
Index to the whole, price £2 10s. 


OFFICE: 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. Sold Everywhere. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AfPopular History of England, with upwards of 1000 Illustrations. 

Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, THE 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HTHE term Popular has been chosen for this NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

L as a distinctive title, to imply that it is OF the People and FOR the People. Such a History must avoid 
abstract discussions and wearisome details. It must not be a dry collection of annals either of policy or war. The 
author desires to produce a History of moderate dimensions, adapted, as far as may be, for popular use as a Library 
Book amongst all classes and ages ; but especially suited for those who, having completed their elementary educa- 
tion, are entering life, and desire to study the History of their own Country in volumes that are succinct without 
being meagre, and comprehensive without being cumbrous. 

“With the new year Mr. Charles Knight began the publication in shilling numbers of a History of England, 
plainly and well written by himself, liberal in spirit, unstrained in manner, and very full of a right knowledge, 
especially upon those points which mark the growth of civilisation. . . . We can conceive that such a History, when 
a complete work, will be a family book seldom suffered to be idle. It is an attempt to supply a well-known want, 
and we believe that the event will prove a successful one. It is not only felt with fairness, and admirably written, 
but very freely illustrated with good woodcuts.” — Examiner. 

“ A book that shall be light and readable, without being superficial, full of pictures rather than critical disserta- 
tions,— a book for the parlour, the cottage, and the school-room,— such is the work proposed by Mr. Knight. The 
idea is good ; and the first part of the work opens the subject well as to style and literary execution.”— Athenaum. 

A Part of the Popular History of England is published every month. Seven Parts are already published, each 
containing a beautiful Steel Plate and several Wood Engravings ; the whole Work— to be completed in about 
Thirty-six of these Parts — will make Five handsome Cloth Volumes, one of which will be published about every eight 
months. 


Now ready, Price Ten Shillings, cloth , VOLUME /. of THE 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 

©r, ©tetan cf tfje iEngltsb (^gclopaetria (basetf upon tjje “ feting Cgdopsetria”). 

: CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


TWO DIVISIONS of the English Cyclopedia — those comprising “ Natural 

I History ** and Geography ” — being now finished, a third is here entered upon, and is presented, the First 
Volume of anew Biographical Dictionary , which, when completed, will form the most perfect work of the kind 
extant, not only containing a large body of information on the personal history of distinguished men of modern and 
ancient times, but also including all living men of any degree of celebrity. With reference to the latter important 
feature, the following selection from the list of living names, that have alphabetically appeared in the First Volume, 
is subjoined : — 


Abd-el-Kader 
Aberdeen, Earl of 
Adams, John C. 

Agassiz, Louis 
Ainsworth, W. H. 

Airy, G. B. 

Albert, Prince 
Alexander II. 

Alison, Sir Archibald 
Andersen, Hans Christian 
Argyle, Duke of 
Arnott, Dr. Neill 
Auber, D. F. E. 

Babbage, Charles 
Back, Sir G. 

Baily, E. H. 

Bancroft, G. 

Barlow, Peter 
Barrot, Odillon 
Barry, Sir Charles 
Bathyani, Count 
Becquerel, Antoine 


Beechy, F. W. 

Bell, Thomas 
Beranger, P, J. de 
Berlioz, Hector 
Berry, Duchesse de 
Berryer, A. P. 

Biard, A. F. 

Biot, J. B. 

Blanc, Louis 
Blomfield, C. J. 

Bceckh, August 
Bonaparte — Napoleon III. 
Bonaparte, Jerome 
Bonpland, Aime 
Bordeaux, Due de 
Borrow, George 
Bosquet, General 
Bosworth, Joseph, D.D. 
Botta, Paul 
Bowring, Sir John 
Bremer, Fredrilta 
Brewster, Sir David 


Bright, John 
Britton, John 
Broderip, W. J. 
Brodie, Sir Benjamin 
Brongniart, A. T. 
Brooke, Sir James 
Brougham, Lord 
Brown, Sir G. 

Brown, John, D.D. 
Brown, Robert 
Browning, Robert 
Browning, Elizabeth B. 
Brunei, I. K. 

Bryant, W. C. 
Buckland, Dean 
Bulgarin, Thaddeus 
Bulwer, Sir H. L. 
Bunsen, Chevalier 
Burgoyne, Sir John 
Burnet, John 
Burritt, Elihu 
Burton, John Hill 


Caballero, Ferrain 
Cabefc, Etienne 
Cabrera, Don Ramon 
Cahen, Samuel 
Cailliaud, Frederic 
Campbell, John, Lord 
Campbell, Sir Colin 
Candli8h, R. S., D.D. 
Canrobert, Franpois-Cer- 
tain de 

Cantu, Cesare 
Capefigue, Baptiste IIo- 
nore 

Carlen, Emilie 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Carpenter, W. B., M.D. 
Cass, General Lewis 
Castiglioni, Carlo Ottavio 
Castilho, Antonio Feli- 
ciano de 

Cattermole, George 
&c. &c. <kc. 


The Cyclopaedia of Biography is published in Weekly Numbers (price 6d.), and in Monthly Parts, price 2s., 

which are always on Sale. 

The Divisions of “ NATURAL HISTORY ” and “ GEOGRAPHY ” are now com- 
plete, each in 4 Vols., price £2 2s., with many Hundreds of Illustrations. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREE^. 
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Just published in 8vo, Fifth Edition, enlarged, 

/CONSUMPTION. Important Dis- 

coveries relative to Consumption : Its Cause, 
Nature, and Treatment. By John Gardner, M.D. 
&c. &c. 

Heals <fe Co , 15, John-street, Oxford-street. Sent 
free by post on receipt of 12 postage stamps. 

This day, in post 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6*d., 

HERTHA. 

By FREDRIKA BREMER. 

A rt hur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paterooster-row. 


Just published, 

"DOMESTIC SERVANT-ISM ; its 

XJ ABUSES AND THEIR REMEDY. A Pam- 
phlet addressed to Heads of Families. " An attention 
to the Management here recommended would save many 
pounds and insure much comfort.” Ask for “ RULES 
AND REASONS.” Sent post free for Six Stamps. 
Also, 


A SHORT ESSAY ON THE EDU- 

-LX. CATION QUESTION. Price Two-pence. 
“ There is talent in the very title-page of this little 

work.” 

Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. Brighton: W. F. King 
and Co., 1, North-street. May be had by order of all 
Booksellers. 


This day is published, in 2 vols., price 21s., 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 

By George Laval Chesterton, Twenty-two Years 
Governor of the House of Correction at Cold Bath 
Fields. 

Principal Contents: The Prison, its original cha- 
racter and tardy reformation — Criminals, their cal l 
ings, language, and perversity— Prison Reformers— The 
Magistracy— The New Police— Corrupt Functionaries — 
Abuses — Prison Labour — Plans to Escape — Political 
Prisoners— Gentlemen Prisoners — Talented Prisoners— 
Inveterate Impostors— Sanctimonious Reprobates— The 
Hopeful and the Hopeless— Female Prisoners— Vagrants 
— Ticket-of-Leave Men — Transportation — Escapes — 
Suicides— Pleas of Innocence — Corporal Punishment — 
Systems of Prison Discipline — Juvenile Reformatories — 
Mellray— &c. 

Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


WORTH NOTICE. 

What has always been wanted is now published, 16th 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

nobody's state of mind. 

If Arthur Clennam had not arrived at that wise decision firmly 
to restrain himself from loving Pet, he would have lived on in a 
state of much perplexity, involving difficult struggles with his own 
heart. Hot the least of these would have been a contention, always 
waging within it, between a tendency to dislike Mr. Henry Gowan, 
if not to regard him with positive repugnance, and a whisper 
that the inclination was unworthy. A generous nature is not 
prone to strong aversions, and is slow to admit them even dispas- 
sionately ; but when it finds ill-will gaining upon it, and can discern 
bet ween- whiles that its origin is not dispassionate, such a nature 
becomes distressed. 

Therefore Mr. Henry Gowan would have clouded Clennam’ s mind, 
and would have been far oftener present to it than more agreeable 
persons and subjects, but for the great prudence of his decison afore- 
said. As it was, Mr. Gowan seemed transferred to Daniel Doyce’ s 
mind ; at all events, it so happened that it usually fell to Mr. Doyce’s 
turn, rather than to Clennam’ s, to speak of him in the friendly con- 
versations they held together. These were of frequent occurrence 
now ; as the two partners shared a portion of a roomy house in one of 
the grave old-fashioned City streets, lying not far from the Bank of 
England, by London Wall. 

Mr. Doyce had been to Twickenham to pass the day. Clennam 
had excused himself. Mr. Doyce was just come home. He put in 
his head at the door of Clennam’ s sitting-room to say Good night. 

“Come in, come in ! ” said Clennam. 

“I saw you were reading,” returned Doyce, as he entered, “and 
thought you might not care to be disturbed.” 

But for the notable resolution he had made, Clennam really might 
not have known what he had been reading ; really might not have 
had his eyes upon the book for an hour past, though it lay open before 
him. He shut it up, rather quickly. 

“Are they well?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Doyce ; “ they are well. They are all well.” 

Daniel had an old workmanlike habit of carrying his pocket-hand- 
kerchief in his hat. He took it out and wiped his forehead with it, 
slowly repeating “ they are all well. Miss Minnie looking particularly 
well, I thought.” 

“ Any company at the cottage ? ” 

“ No, no company.” 

“And how did you get on, you four ? ” asked Clennam, gaily. 

“ There were five of us,” returned his partner. “ There was 
What’s-his-name. He was there.” 

“Who is he? ” said Clennam. 
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“ Hr. Henry Gowan.” . y j 

“ Ah, to be sure ! ” cried Clennam, with unusual vivacity. les . 

^ As & I mentioned, you may remember,” said Daniel Doyce, “he is 

always there, on Sunday. ’ ,, 

« Yes. ves,” returned Clennam ; “ I remember now. 

Daniel Doyce, still wiping his forehead, ploddingly repeated. Yes. 
He was there, he was there. Oh yes, he was there. And his dog. 

He was there too.” „ ,, „ , 

<< Miss Meagles is quite attached to — the — dog, observed Clennam. 
a Quite so,” assented his partner. “ More attached to the dog than 
I am to the man.” 

“You mean Mr. ?” 

“ I mean Mr. Gowan, most decidedly,” said Daniel Doyce. 

There was a gap in the conversation, which Clennam devoted to 

winding up his watch. # , „ , 

“ Perhaps you are a little hasty in your judgment, he said. Oui 
judgments— I am supposing a general case ■ 

“ Of course,” said Doyce. 

“Are so liable to he influenced by many considerations, which, 
almost without our knowing it, are unfair, that it is necessary to keep 

a cuard upon them. For instance, Mr. 

“ Gowan,” quietly said Doyce, upon whom the utterance of the name 

almost always devolved. , , . OODT . 

“ Is voung and handsome, easy and quick, has talent, and has seen 
a good deal of various kinds of life. It might he difficult to give an 

unselfish reason for being prepossessed against him. 

“Not difficult for me, I think, Clennam, returned his partner. 
“I see him bringing present anxiety, and, I fear future sorrow, 
into my old friend’s house. I see him wearing deeper lines into 
my old friend’s face, the nearer he draws to, and the oftenei he 
looks at, the face of his daughter. In short, I see him with a net 
about the pretty and affectionate creature whom he will never make 

ta ??$- e don’t know,” said Clennam, almost in the tone of a man in 

uain “ that he will not make her happy. , 

P “ We don’t know,” returned his partner, “ that the earth will last 
another hundred years, but we think it highly probable 

“ Well well ! ” said Clennam, “ we must be hopeful, and we must 
at least try to be, if not generous (which, in this case, wc have no 
opportunity of being), just. We will not disparage this gentleman, 
because he is successful in his addresses to the beautiful object of his 
ambition; and we will not question her natural right to bestow her 

love on one whom she finds worthy of it.” 

“May be, my friend,” said Doyce. “Maybe also, that she is 
too young and petted, too confiding and inexperienced, to discnmi- 

na “That” said Clennam, “would be far beyond our power of 

C °Daniel 1 boyce shook his head gravely, and rejoined, “I fear so.” 
“Therefore, in a word,” said Clennam, “we should make up our 
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minds that it is not worthy of us to say any ill of Mr. Gowan. It 
would be a poor thing to gratify a prejudice against him. And I 
resolve, for my part, not to depreciate him.” 

“I am not quite so sure of myself, and therefore I reserve my 
privilege of objecting to him,” returned the other. “ But, if I am not 
sure of myself, I am sure of you, Clennam, and I know what an 
upright man you are, and how much to be respected. Good night, 
my Mend and partner ! ” He shook his hand in saying this, as if 
there had been something serious at the bottom of their conversation ; 
and they separated. 

By this time, they had visited the family on several occasions, and 
had always observed that even a passing allusion to Mr. Henry Gowan 
when he was not among them, brought back the cloud which had ob- 
scured Mr. Meagles’s sunshine on the morning of the chance encounter 
at the Ferry. If Clennam had ever admitted the forbidden passion 
into his breast, this period might have been a period of real trial ; 
under the actual circumstances, doubtless it was nothing — nothing. 

_ Equally, if his heart had given entertainment to that prohibited guest, 
his . silent fighting of his way through the mental condition of this 
period might have been a little meritorious. In the constant effort not 
to be betrayed into a new phase of the besetting sin of his experience, 
the pursuit of selfish objects by low and small means, and to hold 
instead to some high principle of honor and generosity, there might 
have been a little merit. In the resolution not even to avoid Mr. 
Meagles’s house, lest, in the selfish sparing of himself, he should bring 
any slight distress upon the daughter through making her the cause of 
an estrangement which he believed the father would regret, there 
might have been a little merit. In the modest truthfulness of always 
keeping in view the greater equality of Mr. Gowan’ s years, and the 
greater attractions of his person and manner, there might have been a 
little merit. In doing all this and much more, in a perfectly unaf- 
fected way and with a manful and composed constancy, while the 
pain within him (peculiar as his life and history) was very sharp, 
there might have been some quiet strength of character. But, after 
the resolution he had made, of course he could have no such merits 
as these ; and such a state of mind was nobody’s — nobody’s. 

Mr. Gowan made it no concern of his whether it was nobody’s or 
somebody’s. He preserved his perfect serenity of manner on all 
occasions, as if the possibility of Clennam’ s presuming to have debated 
the great question were too distant and ridiculous to be imagined. He 
had always an affability to bestow on Clennam and an ease to treat 
him with, which might of itself (in the supposititious case of his not 
having taken that sagacious course) have been a very uncomfortable 
element in his state of mind. 

“ I quite regret you were not with us yesterday,” said Mr. Henry 
Gowan, calling on Clennam next morning. “ We had an agreeable day 
up the river there.” 

So he had heard, Arthur said. 

“ From your partner ?” returned Henry Gowan. “ What a dear old 
fellow he is ! ” 

“ I have a great regard for him.” 
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“ By Jove he is the finest creature ! ” said Gowan. “ So fresh, so 
green, trusts in such wonderful things ! ” _ , , 

Here was one of the many little rough points that had a tendency 
to grate on Clennam’s hearing. He put it aside by merely repeating 
that he had a high regard for Mr. Doyce. _ . f 

“He is charming ! To see him mooning along to that time ot 
life, lay ing down nothing by the way and picking up nothing by the 
wav, is delightful. It warms a man. So unspoilt, so simple, such a 
coo'd soul ! Upon my life, Mr. Clennam, one feels desperately worldly 

and wicked, in comparison with such an innocent creature. I speak 

for myself, let me add, without including you. You are genuine, also. 

« fhank you for the compliment,” said Clennam, ill at ease ; you 

are too, I hope ? ” , V1 T 

“ So so,” rejoined the other. “To be candid with you, tolerably. 1 
am not a great impostor. Buy one of my pictures, and I assure you, in 
confidence, it will not be worth the money. Buy one of another man s 

any great professor who beats me hollow — and the chances are that 

the more you give him, the more he’ll impose upon you. They all do it. 

“ All painters?” , . ,, 

« Painters, writers, patriots, all the rest who have stands in the 
market. Give almost any man I know, ten pounds, and he will impose 
upon you to a corresponding extent ; a thousand pounds to a corre- 
sponding extent ; ten thousand pounds— to a corresponding extent, bo 
great the success, so great the imposition. But what a capital world 
it is !” cried Gowan with warm enthusiasm. “What a jolly, excellent 
loveable world it is ! ” 

“ I had rather thought,” said Clennam, 
mention was chiefly acted on by ” 

“ By the Barnacles?” interrupted Gowan, laughing. 

“ By the political gentlemen who condescend to keep the Circumlocu- 
tion Office.” , „ ~ -l i • 

“Ah’ Don’t be hard upon the Barnacles, said Gowan, laughing 

afresh “ they are darling fellows ! Even poor little Clarence, the horn 
idiot of the family, is the most agreeable and most endearing blockhead ! 
And by Jupiter, with a kind of cleverness in him too, that would 
astonish you ! ” 

“ It would. Yery much,” said Clennam, drily. . 

“ And after all,” cried Gowan, with that characteristic balancing ot 
his which reduced everything in the wide world to the same light 
weight, “ though I can’t deny that the Circumlocution Office may 
ultimately shipwreck everybody and everything, still, that will pro- 
bably not be in our time— and it’s a school for gentlemen. 

“It’s a very dangerous, unsatisfactory, and expensive school to the 
people who pay to keep the pupils there, I am afraid,” said Clennam, 
shaking his head. 

“ Ah ! You are a terrible fellow,” returned Gowan, airily. 1 can 
understand how you have frightened that little donkey, Clarence, 
the most estimable of mooncalves (I really love him), nearly out ot his 
wits. But enough of him, and of all the rest of them. I want to 
present you to my mother, Mr. Clennam. Pray do me the favor to 
give me the opportunity.” 


‘ that the principle you 
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In nobody’s state of mind, there was nothing* Clennam would have 
desired less, or would have been more at a loss how to avoid. 

“My mother lives in the most primitive manner down in that 
dreary red-brick dungeon at Hampton Court,” said Go wan. “ If you 
would make your own appointment, suggest your own day for per- 
mitting me to take you there to dinner, you would be bored and she 
would be charmed. Beally that’s the state of the case.” 

What could Clennam say after this ? His retiring character included 
a great deal that was simple in the best sense, because unpractised and 
unused ; and, in his simplicity and modesty, he could only say that 
he was happy to place himself at Mr. Go wan’s disposal. Accordingly 
he said it, and the day was fixed. And a dreaded day it was on his 
part, and a very unwelcome day when it came, and they went down to 
Hampton Court together. 

The venerable inhabitants of that venerable pile seemed, in those times, 
to be encamped there like a sort of civilised gipsies. There was a tem- 
porary air about their establishments, as if they were going away the 
moment they could get anything better; there was also a dissatisfied air 
about themselves, as if they took it very ill that they had not already got 
something much better. Genteel blinds and make-shifts were more or less 
observable as soon as their doors were opened ; screens not half high 
enough, which made dining-rooms out of arched passages, and warded off 
obscure corners where footboys slept at night with their heads among 
the knives and forks ; curtains which called upon you to believe that 
they didn’t hide anything ; panes of glass which requested you not to 
see them ; many objects of various forms, feigning to have no connexion 
with their guilty secret, a bed ; disguised traps in walls, which were 
clearly coal-cellars ; affectations of no thoroughfares, which were 
evidently doors to little kitchens. Mental reservations and artful 
mysteries grew out of these things. Callers, looking steadily into the 
eyes of their receivers, pretended not to smell cooking three feet off ; 
people, confronting closets accidentally left open, pretended not to see 
bottles ; visitors, with their heads against a partition of thin canvas and 
a page and a young female at high words on the other side, made believe 
to be sitting in a primeval silence. There was no end to the small 
social accommodation-bills of this nature which the gipsies of gentility 
were constantly drawing upon, and accepting for, one another. 

Some of these Bohemians were of an irritable temperament, as 
constantly soured and vexed by two mental trials : the first, the con- 
sciousness that they had never got enough out of the public,- 
the second, the consciousness that the public were admitted into 
the building. Under the latter great wrong, a few suffered dread- 
fully — particularly on Sundays, when they had for some time expected- 
the earth to open and swallow the public up ; but which desirable 
event had not yet occurred, in consequence of some reprehensible laxity 
in the arrangements of the Universe. 

Mrs. Go wan’s door was attended by a family servant of several 
years’ standing, who had his own crow to pluck with the public, con- 
cerning a situation in the Post Office which he had been for some time 
expecting, and to which he was not yet appointed. He perfectly knew 
that the public could never have got him in, but he grimly gratified 
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himself with the idea that the public kept him out. Under the 
influence of this injury (and perhaps of some little straitness and irre- 
gularity in the matter of wages), he had grown neglectful of his per- 
son and morose in mind; and now beholding in Clennam one of the 
degraded body of his oppressors, received him with ignominy. 

Mrs. Gowan, however, received him with condescension. He found 
her a courtly old lady, formerly a Beauty, and still sufficiently well- 
favoured to have dispensed with the powder on her nose, and a certain 
impossible bloom under each eye. She was a little lofty with him : 
so was another old lady, dark-browed and high-nosed, and who must 
have had something real about her or she could not have existed, 
but it was certainly not her hair or her teeth or her figure or her 
complexion ; so was a grey old gentleman of dignified and sullen appear- 
ance ; both of whom had come to dinner. But, as they had all been in 
the British Embassy way in sundry parts of the earth, and as a British 
Embassy cannot better establish a character with the Circumlocution 
Office than by treating its compatriots with illimitable contempt (else 
it would become like the Embassies of other countries), Clennam felt 
that on the whole they let him off lightly. 

The dignified old gentleman tinned out to be Lord Lancaster Stilt- 
stalking, who had been maintained by the Circumlocution Office for 
many years as a representative of the Britannic Majesty abroad. This 
noble Refrigerator had iced several European courts in his time, and 
had done it with such complete success that the very name of English- 
man yet struck cold to the stomachs of foreigners who had the dis- 
tinguished honor of remembering him, at a distance of a quarter of a 
century. 

He was now in retirement, and hence (in a ponderous white cravat, like 
a stiff snow-drift) was so obliging as to shade the dinner. There was a 
whisper of the pervading Bohemian character in the nomadic nature of 
the service, and its curious races of plates and dishes ; but the noble Re- 
frigerator, infinitely better than plate or porcelain, made it superb. 
He shaded the dinner, cooled the wines, chilled the gravy, and blighted 
the vegetables. 

There was only one other person in the room: a microscopically 
small footboy, who waited on the malevolent man who hadn’t got 
into the Post-office. Even this youth, if his jacket could have been 
unbuttoned and his heart laid bare, would have been seen, as a distant 
adherent of the Barnacle family, already to aspire to a situation under 
Government. 

Mrs. Gowan with a gentle melancholy upon her, occasioned by her 
son’s being reduced to court the swinish public as a follower of the 
low Arts, instead of asserting his birthright and putting a ring through 
its nose as an acknowledged Barnacle, headed the conversation at dinner 
on the evil days. It was then that Clennam learned for the first time 
what little pivots this great world goes round upon. 

“If John Barnacle,” said Mrs. Gowan, after the degeneracy of the 
times had been fully ascertained, “if John Barnacle had but aban- 
doned his most unfortunate idea of conciliating the mob, all would 
have been well, and I think the country would have been preserved.” 

The old lady with the high nose assented, but added that if Augustus 
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Stiltstalking had in a general way ordered the cavalry out with instruc- 
tions to charge, she thought the country would have been preserved. 

* The noble Refrigerator assented; but added that if William Earnacle 
and Tudor Stiltstalking, when they came over to one another and formed 
their ever memorable coalition, had boldly muzzled the newspapers, 
and rendered it penal for any Editor-person to presume to dis- 
cuss the conduct of any appointed authority abroad or at home, he 
thought the country would have been preserved. 

It was agreed that the country (another word for the Barnacles 
and Stiltstalkings) wanted preserving, but how it came to want 
preserving was not so clear. It was only clear that the question was 
all about John Barnacle, Augustus Stiltstalking, William Barnacle and 
Tudor Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick, or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, 
because there was nobody else but mob. And this was the feature of 
the conversation which impressed Clennam, as a man not used to it, 
very disagreeably: making him doubt if it were quite right to sit 
there, silently hearing a great nation narrowed to such little bounds. 
Remembering, however, that in the Parliamentary debates, whether 
on the life of that nation’s body or the life of its soul, the question was 
usually all about and between John Barnacle, Augustus Stiltstalking, 
William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick, or Harry 
Barnacle or Stiltstalking, and nobody else ; he said nothing on the 
part of mob, bethinking himself that mob was used to it. 

Hr. Henry Gowan seemed to have a malicious pleasure in playing 
off the three talkers against each other, and in seeing Clennam startled 
by what they said. Having as supreme a contempt for the class that 
had thrown him otf, as for the class that had not taken him on, he had 
no personal disquiet in anything that passed. His healthy state of 
mind appeared even to derive a gratification from Clennam’ s position 
of embarrassment and isolation among the good company ; and if 
Clennam had been in that condition with which Hobody was inces- 
santly contending, he would have suspected it, and would have strug- 
gled with the suspicion as a meanness, even while he sat at the table. 

In the course of a couple of hours the noble Refrigerator, at no time 
less than a hundred years behind the period, got about five centuries 
in arrear, and delivered solemn political oracles appropriate to that 
epoch. He finished by freezing a cup of tea for his own drinking, and 
retiring at his lowest temperature. 

Then Mrs. Gowan, who had been accustomed in her days of state to 
retain a vacant arm-chair beside her to which to summon her devoted 
slaves, one by one, for short audiences as marks of her especial favor, 
invited Clennam with a turn of her fan to approach the presence. He 
obeyed, and took the tripod recently vacated by Lord Lancaster 
Stiltstalking. 

“ Mr. Clennam/’ said Mrs. Gowan, 1 i apart from the happiness I 
have in becoming known to you, though in this odiously inconvenient 
place — a mere barrack — there is a subject on which I am dying 
to speak to you. It is the subject in connection with which my son 
first had, I believe, the pleasure of. cultivating your acquaintance.” 

Clennam inclined his head, as a generally suitable reply to what he 
did not yet quite understand. 
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“ First,” said Mrs. Go wan, “ now is she really pretty ? ’ 

In nobody’s difficulties, he would have found it very difficult to 
answer ; very difficult indeed to smile, and say “ Who ? ” 

“ Oh ! You know ! ” she returned. “ This flame of Henry’s. This 
unfortunate fancy. There ! If it is a point of honor that I should 
originate the name — Miss Mickles — Miggles.” 

“Miss Meagles,” said Clennam, “is very beautiful.” 

“ Men are so often mistaken on those points,” returned Mrs. Gowan, 
shaking her head, “ that I candidly confess to you I feel anything but 
sure of it, even now ; though it is something to have Henry corrobo- 
rated with so much gravity and emphasis. He picked the people up at 
Home, I think ? ” 

The phrase would have given nobody mortal offence. Clennam 
replied “Excuse me, I doubt if I understand your expression.” 

“ Picked the people up,” said Mrs. Gowan, tapping the sticks of her 
closed fan (a large green one, which she used as a hand-screen) upon 
her little table. “ Came upon them. Found them out. Stumbled 
against them.” 

“ The people ?” 

“ Yes. The Miggles people.” 

“I really cannot say,” said Clennam, “where my friend Mr. 
Meagles first presented Mr. Henry Gowan to his daughter.” 

“I am pretty sure he picked her up at Rome; but never mind 
where — somewhere. How (this is entirely between ourselves), is she 
very plebeian ? ” 

“Really, ma’am,” returned Clennam, “I am so undoubtedly 
plebeian myself, that I do not feel qualified to judge.” 

“ Yery neat!” said Mrs. Gowan, coolly unfurling her screen. “ Yery 
happy ! From which I infer that you secretly think her manner 
equal to her looks ? ” 

Clennam, after a moment’s stiffness, bowed. 

“ That’s comforting, and I hope you may he right. Hid Henry tell 
me you had travelled with them ? ” 

“ I travelled with my friend Mr. Meagles, and his wife and daughter, 
during some months.” (Hobody’s heart might have been wrung by the 
remembrance.) 

“ Really comforting, because you must have had a large experience 
of them. You see, Mr. Clennam, this thing has been going on for a 
long time, and I find no improvement in it. Therefore to have the 
opportunity of speaking to one so well informed about it as yourself, 
is an immense relief to me. Quite a boon. Quite a blessing, I am 
sure.” 

“Pardon me,” returned Clennam, “but I am not in Mr. Henry 
Gowan’ s confidence. I am far from being so well informed as you 
suppose me to be. Your mistake makes my position a very delicate 
one. Ho word on this topic has ever passed between Mr. Henry 
Gowan and myself.” 

Mrs. Gowan glanced at the other end of the room, where her son 
was playing ecarte on a sofa, with the old lady who was for a charge 
of cavalry. 

“Hot in his confidence? Ho,” said Mrs. Gowan. “Ho word has passed 
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between you ? No. That I can imagine. But there are unexpressed 
confidences, Mr. Clennam ; and as you have been together intimately 
among these people, I cannot doubt that a confidence of that sort 
exists in the present case. Perhaps you have heard that I have suffered 
the keenest distress of mind from Henry’s having taken to a pursuit 
which — well ! ” shrugging her shoulders, “ a very respectable pursuit, 
I dare say, and some artists are, as artists, quite superior persons ; still, 
we never yet in our family have gone beyond an Amateur, and it is a 
pardonable weakness to feel a little ” 

As Mrs. Go wan broke off to heave a sigh, Clennam, however 
resolute to be magnanimous, could not keep down the thought that 
there was mighty little danger of the family’s ever going beyond an 
Amateur, even as it was. 

“ Henry,” the mother resumed, “ is self-willed and resolute ; and 
as these people naturally strain every nerve to catch him, I can enter- 
tain very little hope, Mr. Clennam, that the thing will be broken off. 
I apprehend the girl’s fortune will be very small; Henry might have 
done much better ; there is scarcely anything to compensate for the 
connection : still, he acts for himself ; and if I find no improvement 
within a short time, I see no other course than to resign myself, and 
make the best of these people. I am infinitely obliged to you for what 
you have told me.” 

As she shrugged her shoulders, Clennam stiffly bowed again. With 
an uneasy flush upon his face, and hesitation in his manner, he then 
said, in a still lower tone than he had adopted yet : 

“ Mrs. Go wan, I scarcely know how to acquit myself of what I 
feel to be a duty, and yet I must ask you for your kind consideration 
in attempting to discharge it. A misconception on your part, a very 
great misconception if I may venture to call it so, seems to require 
setting right. You have supposed Mr. Meagles and his family to strain 
every nerve, I think you said ” 

“ Every nerve,” repeated Mrs. Go wan, looking at him in calm 
obstinacy, with her green fan between her face and the fire. 

“ To secure Mr. Henry Gowan? ” 

The lady placidly assented. 

“ Now that is so far,” said Arthur, “from being the case, that 
I know Mr. Meagles to be unhappy in this matter ; and to have inter- 
posed all reasonable obstacles, with the hope of putting an end to it.” 

Mrs. Gowan shut up her great green fan, tapped him on the arm 
with it, and tapped her smiling lips. “ Why, of course,” said she. 
“Just what I mean.” 

Arthur watched her face for some explanation of what she did mean. 

“ Are you really serious, Mr. Clennam ? Don’t you see ? ” 

Arthur did not see ; and said so. 

“ Why, don’t I know my son, and don’t I know that this is exactly 
the way to hold him?” said Mrs. Gowan, contemptuously; “and 
do not these Miggles people know it, at least as well as I? Oh, 
shrewd people, Mr. Clennam : evidently people of business ! I believe 
Miggles belonged to a Bank. It ought to have been a very profitable 
Bank, if he had much to do with its management. This is very well 
done, indeed.” 
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“ I beg and entreat yon, ma’am ” Arthur interposed. 

“ Ob Mr. Clennam, can you really be so credulous ! ” 

It made such a painful impression upon him to hear her talking 
in this haughty tone, and to see her patting her contemptuous lips with 
her fan, that he said very earnestly, “ believe me, ma’am, this is 
unjust, a perfectly groundless suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion? ” repeated Mrs. Gowan. ^ Not suspicion, Mr. Clen- 
nam, Certainty. It is very knowingly done indeed, and seems to have 
taken you in completely.” She laughed; and again sat tapping her 
lips with her fan, and tossing her head, as if she added, “ Don’t tell me. 

I know such people will do anything for the honor of such an 
alliance.” 

At this opportune moment, the cards were thrown up, and Mr. 
Henry Gowan came across the room saying, “ Mother, if you can spare 
Mr. Clennam for this time, we have a long way to go, and it’s getting 
late.” Mr. Clennam thereupon rose, as he had no choice but to do; 
and Mrs. Gowan showed him, to the last, the same look and the same 
tapped contemptuous lips. „ 

“ You have had a portentously long audience of my mother, said 
Gowan, as the door closed upon them. “ I fervently hope she has not 
bored you?” 

“ Hot at all,” said Clennam. . . 

They had a little open phaeton for the journey, and were soon in it 
on the road home. Gowan, driving, lighted a cigar ; Clennam declined 
one. Do what he would, he fell into such a mood of abstraction, that 
Gowan said again, “lam very much afraid my mother has bored you ? ’ ’ 
To which he roused himself to answer, “Hot at all;” and soon 
relapsed again. 

In that state of mind which rendered nobody uneasy, his thought- 
fulness would have turned principally on the man at his side. He 
would have thought of the morning when he first saw him rooting out 
the stones with his heel, and would have asked himself “ Does he jerk 
me out of the path in the same careless, cruel way ? ” He would 
have thought, had this introduction to his mother been brought about 
by him because he knew what she would say, and that he could thus 
place his position before a rival and loftily warn him off, without 
himself reposing a word of confidence in him ? He would have 
thought, even if there were no such design as that, had he brought him 
there to play with his repressed emotions, and torment him ? I he cur- 
rent of these meditations would have been stayed sometimes by a rush 
of shame, bearing a remonstrance to himself from his own open nature, 
representing that to shelter such suspicions, even for the passing 
moment, was not to hold the high, unenvious course he had resolved 
to keep. At those times, the striving within him would have been 
hardest ; and looking up and catching Gowan’ s eyes, he would have 
started as if he had done him an injury. 

Then, looking at the dark road and its uncertain objects, he would 
have gradually trailed off again into thinking, “ Where are we 
driving, he and I, I wonder, on the darker road of life ? How will 
it be with us, and with her, in the obscure distance ? Thinking, of 
her, he would have been troubled anew with a reproachful misgiving 
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that it was not even loyal to her to dislike him, and that in being so 
easily prejudiced against him he was less deserving of her than at first. 

“You are evidently out of spirits,” said Gowan ; “ I am very much 
afraid my mother must have bored you dreadfully.” 

“Believe me, not at all,” said Clennam. ‘ “It’s nothing— nothing ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

FIVE-ATsD-TWENTY. 

A frequently recurring doubt, whether Mr. Pancks’s desire to col- 
lect information relative to the Dorr it family could have any possible 
bearing on the misgivings he had imparted to his mother on his return 
from his long exile, caused Arthur Clennam much uneasiness at this 
period. What Mr. Pancks already knew about the Dorrit family, 
what more he really wanted to find out, and why he should trouble 
his busy head about them at all, were questions that often perplexed 
him. Mr. Pancks was not a man to waste his time and trouble in 
researches prompted by idle curiosity. That he had a specific object 
Clennam could not doubt. And whether the attainment of that object 
by Mr. Pancks’s industry might bring to light, in some untimely way, 
secret reasons which had induced his mother to take Little Dorrit by 
the hand, was a serious speculation. 

Xot that he ever wavered, either in his desire or his determination 
to repair a wrong that had been done in his father’s time, should a 
•wrong come to light, and be reparable. The shadow of a supposed act 
of injustice, which had hung over him since his father’s death, was 
so. vague and formless that it might be the result of a reality 
widely remote from his idea of it. But, if his apprehensions should 
prove to be well founded, he was ready at any moment to lay down 
all he had, and begin the world anew. As the fierce dark teaching of his 
childhood had never sunk into his heart, so the first article in his code 
of morals was, that he must begin, in practical humility, with looking 
well to his feet on Earth, and that he could never mount on wings of 
words to Heaven. Duty on earth, restitution on earth, action on earth : 
these first, as the first steep steps upward. Strait was the gate and 
narrow was the way* far straiter and narrower than the broad high 
road paved with vain professions and vain repetitions, motes from 
other men’s eyes and liberal delivery of others to the judgment— all 
cheap materials, costing absolutely nothing. 

Xo. It was not a selfish fear or hesitation that rendered him uneasy, 
but a mistrust lest Pancks might not observe his part of the under- 
standing between them, and, making any discovery, might take some 
course upon it without imparting it to him. On the other hand, when 
he recalled his conversation with Pancks, and the little reason he 
had to suppose that there was any likelihood of that strange per- 
sonage being on that track at all, there were times when he wondered 
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that he made so much of it. Laboring in this sea, as all barks labor 
in cross seas, he tossed about, and came to no haven. 

The removal of Little Dorrit herself from their customary associ- 
ation, did not mend the matter. She was so much out, and so 
much in her own room, that he began to miss her and to find a 
blank in her place. He had written to her to enquire if she were better, 
and she had written back, very gratefully and earnestly, telling him 
not to be uneasy on her behalf, for she was quite well; hut he had 
not seen her, for what, in their intercourse, was a long time. 

He returned home one evening from an interview with her tether, 
who had mentioned that she was out visiting— which was what he 
always said, when she was hard at work to buy his supper and 
found Mr. Meagles in an excited state walking up and down bis 
room. On his opening the door, Mr. Meagles stopped, faced round, 
and said, 

“ Clennam ! — Tattycoram ! ” 

“What’s the matter?” 
u Lost 1 ” 

“Why, bless my heart alive ! ” cried Clennam, in amazement. 

“ What do you mean ? ” . _ _ ,. , , , •. # 

“Wouldn’t count five-and-twenty, ^ sir; couldn t he got to do it, 

stopped at eight, and took herself off.” 

“ Left your house ? ” . , , (iT 

“ Never to come back,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head. lou 
don’t know that girl’s passionate and proud character. A team ol 
horses couldn’t draw her back now ; the bolts and bars of the old 

Bastille couldn’t keep her.” „ 

“ How did it happen ? Pray sit down and tell me. 

“As to how it happened, it’s not so easy to relate; because you 
must have the unfortunate temperament of the poor impetuous girl 
herself, before you can fully understand it. But it came about in 
this way. Pet and Mother and I have been having a good deal ot 
talk together, of late. I’ll not disguise from you, Clennam, that those 
conversations have not been of as bright a kind as I could wish , they 
have referred to our going away again. In proposing to do which, 
have had, in fact, an object.” 

Nobody’s heart beat quickly. 

“An object, ” said Mr. Meagles, after a moments pause, that i 
will not disguise from you, either, Clennam. There s an inclination 
on the part of my dear child which I am sorry tor. 1 erhaps you 
guess the person. Henry Gowan.” „ 

“ I was not unprepared to hear it.” . T ■ , . p. 

“Well!” said Mr. Meagles, with a heavy sigh, I wish to God 
you had never had to hear it. However, so it is. Mother and I have 
done all we could to get the better of it, Clennam. We have tried 
tender advice, we have tried time, we have tried absence. As yet, 
of no use. Our late conversations have been upon the subject ol going 
away for another year at least, in order that there might be an 
entire separation and breaking off for that term. Upon that question. 
Pet has been unhappy, and therefore Mother and I have been 
unhappy.” 
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Clennam said that he could easily believe it. 

“Well!” continued Mr. Meagles in an apologetic way, “I admit 
as a practical man, and I am sure Mother would admit as a practical 
woman, that we do, in families, magnify our troubles and make 
mountains of our molehills, in a way that is calculated to he rather 
trying to people who look on — to mere outsiders you know, Clennam. 
Still, Pet’s happiness or unhappiness is quite a life or death question 
with us ; and we may he excused, I hope, for making much of it. At 
all events, it might have been borne by Tattycoram. How, don’t you 
think so?” 

“I do indeed think so,” returned Clennam, in most emphatic 
recognition of this very moderate expectation. 

“Ho, sir,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head ruefully. “She 
couldn’t stand it. The chafing and firing of that girl, the wearing and 
tearing of that girl within her own breast, has been such that I have 
softly said to her again and again in passing her, ‘ Pive-and-twenty, 
Tattycoram, five-and-twenty ! ’ I heartily wish she could have gone 
on counting five-and-twenty day and night, and then it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

Mr. Meagles, with a despondent countenance in which the goodness 
of his heart was even more expressed than in his times of cheerfulness 
and gaiety, stroked his face down from his forehead to his chin, and 
shook his head again. 

“ I said to Mother (not that it was necessary, for she would have 
thought it all for herself), we are practical people, my dear, and we 
know her story ; we see, in this unhappy girl, some reflection of what 
was raging in her mother’s heart before ever such a creature as this 
poor thing was, in the world ; we’ll gloss her temper over, Mother, we 
won’t notice it at present, my dear, we’ll take advantage of some better 
disposition in her, another time. So we said nothing. But, do what 
we would, it seems as if it was to he; she broke out violently one 
night.” 

“ How, and why? ” 

“ If you ask me Why,” said Mr. Meagles, a little disturbed by 
the question, for he was far more intent on softening her case than 
the family’s, “I can only refer you to what I have just repeated as 
having been pretty near my words to Mother. As to How, we had 
said Good night to Pet in her presence (very affectionately, I must 
allow), and she had attended Pet upstairs — you remember she was her 
maid. Perhaps Pet, having been out of sorts, may have been a little 
more inconsiderate than usual in requiring services of her : but I don’t 
know that I have any right to say so ; she was always thoughtful and 
gentle.” 

“ The gentlest mistress in the world.” 

“ Thank you, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking him by the 
hand; “you have often seen them together. Well! We presently 
heard this unfortunate Tattycoram loud and angry, and before we 
could ask what was the matter, Pet came back in a tremble, saying 
she was frightened of her. Close after her came Tattycoram, in a 
flaming rage. 1 1 hate you all three,’ says she, stamping her foot at us. 
‘ I am bursting with hate of the whole house.’ ” 
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“ Upon which you ? ” 

“I ? ” said Mr. Meagles, with a plain good faith, that might have 
commanded the belief of Mrs. Go wan herself : “ I said, count five- 
and-twenty, Tattycoram.” 

Mr. Meagles again stroked his face and shook his head, with an air 
of profound regret. 

“ She was so used to do it, Clennam, that even then, such a picture 
of passion as you never saw, she stopped short, looked me full in the 
face, and counted (as I made out) to eight. But she couldn’t control 
herself to go any further. There she broke down, poor thing, and 
gave the other seventeen to the four winds. Then it all burst out. She 
detested us, she was miserable with us, she couldn’t bear it, she 
wouldn’t bear it, she was determined to go away. She was younger 
than her young mistress, and would she remain to see her always held 
up as the only creature who was young and interesting, and to be 
cherished and loved? No. She wouldn’t, she wouldn’t, she wouldn’t! 
What did we think she, Tattycoram, might have been if she had beep 
caressed and cared for in her childhood, like her young mistress ? As 
good as her ? Ah ! Perhaps fifty times as good. When we pretended 
to be so fond of one another, we exulted over her ; that was what we 
did ; we exulted over her, and shamed her. And all in the house did 
the same. They talked about their fathers and mothers, and brothers 
and sisters; they liked to drag them up, before her face. There 
was Mrs. Tickit, only yesterday, when her little grandchild was 
with her, had been amused by the child’s trying to call her (Tatty- 
coram) by the wretched name we gave her ; and had laughed at the 
name. Why, who didn’t ; and who were we that we should have a 
right to name her like a dog or a cat? But, she didn’t care. She 
would take no more benefits from us ; she would fling us her name 
back again, and she would go. She would leave us that minute, no 
body should stop her, and we should never hear of her again.” 

Mr. Meagles had recited all this with such a vivid remembrance of 
his original, that he was almost as flushed and hot by this time as 
he described her to have been. 

“ Ah, well ! ” he said, wiping his face. “ It was of no use trying 
reason then, with that vehement panting creature (Heaven knows what 
her mother’s story must have been) ; so I quietly told her that she should 
not go at that late hour of night, and I gave her my hand and took her 
to her room, and locked the house doors. But she was gone this 
morning.” 

“ And you know no more of her ? ” 

“ No more,” returned Mr. Meagles. “ I have been hunting about 
all day. She must have gone very early and very silently. I have 
found no trace of her, down about us.” 

“Stay! You want,” said Clennam, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ to see her ? I assume that ?” 

“Yes, assuredly; I want to give her another chance; Mother and 
Pet want to give her another chance ; come ! You yourself,” said 
Mr. Meagles, persuasively, as if the provocation to be angry were not 
his own at all, “ want to give the poor passionate girl another chance, 
I know, Clennam.” 
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“ Ifc ^ ould be strange and hard indeed if I did not,” said Clennam 
“when you are all so forgiving. What I was going to ask you was’ 
have you thought of that Miss Wade ? ” J ? 

“ 1 have - 1 di<l not think of her until I had pervaded the whole of 
our neighbourhood, and I don’t know that I should have done so then 
but for finding Mother and Pet, when I went home, full of the idea 
that Tattycoram must have gone to her. Then, of course, I recalled 
what she said that day at dinner when you were first with us.” 

“ Have you any idea where Miss Wade is to be found ? ” 

“To tell you the truth,” returned Mr. Meagles, “it’s because I 
have an addled jumble of a notion on that subject, that you found me 
waiting here. There is one of those odd impressions in my house 
which do mysteriously get into houses sometimes, which nobody seems 
to have picked up in a distinct form from anybody, and vet which 
everybody seems to have got hold of loosely from somebody and let go 
again, that she lives, or was living, thereabouts.” Mr. Meagles handed 
him a slip of paper, on which was written the name of one of the dull 
bye-streets in the Grosvenor region, near Park Lane. 

“Here is no number,” said Arthur, looking over it. 

‘‘ Ho number, my dear Clennam ? ” returned his friend. “ Ho any- 
thing ! The very name of the street may have been floating in the 
air, for, as I tell you, none of my people can say where they got it 
from. However, it’s worth an inquiry; and as I would rather make 
it m company than alone, and as you too were a fellow-traveller of 

that immovable woman’s, I thought perhaps ” Clennam finished 

the sentence for him by taking up his hat again, and sayino- he was 
ready. J ° 

It was now summer-time ; a grey, hot, dusty evening. They rode 
to the top of Oxford Street, and, there alighting, dived in among the 
great streets of melancholy stateliness, and the little streets that try to 
be as stately and succeed in being more melancholy, of which there is 
a labyrinth near Park Lane. Wildernesses of comer-houses, with 
barbarous old porticoes and appurtenances ; horrors that came into 
existence under some wrong-headed person in some wron^-headed 
tune, still demanding the blind admiration of all ensuing generations 
and determined to do so until they tumbled down; frowned upon 
the twilight. Parasite little tenements with the cramp in their 
whole frame, from the dwarf hall-door on the giant model of His 
Grace s m the Square, to the squeezed window of the boudoir com- 
manding the dunghills in the Mews, made the evening doleful. 
Eicketty dwellings of undoubted fashion, but of a capacity to hold 
noting comfortably except a dismal smell, looked like the last result 
ot the great mansions’ breeding in-and-in; and, where their little 
supplementary bows and balconies were supported on thin iron 
columns, seemed to he scrofulously resting upon crutches. Here and 
there a Hatchment, with the whole science of Heraldry in it, loomed 
down upon the street, like an Archbishop discoursing on Vanity. The 
s ops, few in number, made no show; for popular opinion was as 
nothing to them. The pastry-cook knmv who was on his books, and in 
that knowledge could be calm, with a few glass cylinders of dowager 
peppermint-drops in his window, and half-a-dozen ancient snecimens 
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of currant jelly. A few oranges formed the greengrocer’s whole con- 
cession to the vulgar mind. A single basket made of moss, once 
containing plovers’ eggs, held all that the poulterer had to say to the 
rabble. Everybody in those streets seemed (which is always the case 
at that hour and season) to be gone out to dinner, and nobody seemed 
to be giving the dinners they had gone to. On the door-steps there 
were lounging, footmen with bright parti-colored plumage and white 
polls, like an extinct race of monstrous birds; and butlers, solitary men 
of recluse demeanour, each of whom appeared distrustful of all other 
butlers. The roll of carriages in the Park was done for the day; 
the street lamps were lighting ; and wicked little grooms in the tightest 
fitting garments, with twists in their legs answering to the twists in 
their minds, hung about in pairs, chewing straw and exchanging 
fraudulent secrets. The spotted dogs who went out with the carriages, 
and who were so associated with splendid equipages, that it looked 
like a condescension in those animals to come out without them, 
accompanied helpers to and fro on messages. Here and there was a 
retiring public-house which did not require to be supported on the 
shoulders of the people, and where gentlemen out of livery were not 

much wanted. . ... 

This last discovery was made by the two friends in pursuing their 
inquiries. Nothing was there, or anywhere, known of such a person as 
Miss "Wade, in connection with the street they sought. It was one of 
the parasite streets; long, regular, narrow, dull, and gloomy ; like abnek 
and mortar funeral. They enquired at several little area gates, where a 
dejected youth stood spiking his chin on the summit of a precipitous 
little shoot of wooden steps, but could gain no information. They 
walked up the street on one side of the way, and down it on the other, 
what time two vociferous news-sellers, announcing an extraordinarv 
event that had never happened and never would happen, pitched 
their hoarse voices into the secret chambers ; but nothing came of it. 
At length they stood at the comer from which they had begun, and it 
had fallen quite dark, and they were no wiser. 

It happened that in the street they had several times passed a dingy 
house, apparently empty, with bills in the windows, announcing that it 
was to let. The bills, as a variety in the funeral procession, almost 
amounted to a decoration. Perhaps because they kept the house separate 
in his mind, or perhaps because Mr. Meagles and himself had twice 
agreed in passing, “ It is clear she don’t live there,” Clennam now pro- 
posed that they should go back and try that house before finally going 
away. Mr. Meagles agreed, and back they went. 

They knocked once, and they rang once, without any response. 
“ Empty,” said Mr. Meagles, listening. “ Once mote,” said Clennam, 
and knocked again. After that knock they heard a movement below, 
and somebody shuffling up towards the door. . 

The confined entrance was so dark, that it was impossible to make 
out distinctly what kind of person opened the door ; but it appeared to 
be an old woman. “ Excuse our troubling you,” said Clennam. 
“ Pray can you tell us where*Miss Wade lives?” The voice m the 
darkness unexpectedly replied, “ Lives here.” 

“ Is she at home ? ” 
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No answer coming, Mr. Meagles asked again. “ Pray, is she at 
home?” 

After another delay, “I suppose she is,” said the voice abruptly ; 
“you had better come in, and I’ll ask.” 

They were summarily shut into the close black house; and the figure 
rustling away, and speaking from a higher level, said, “ Come up 
if you please ; you can’t tumble over anything.” They groped their 
way up stairs towards a faint light, which proved to he the light of the 
street shining through a window ; and the figure left them shut up in 
an airless room. 

“This is odd, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, softly. 

“ Odd enough,” assented Clennam, in the same tone, “ but we have 
succeeded; that’s the main point. Here’s a light coming ! ” 

The light was a lamp, and the hearer was an old woman : very dirty, 
very wrinkled and dry. “ She’s at home,” she said (and the voice 
was the same that had spoken before) ; “ she’ll come directly.” Having 
set the lamp down on the table, the old woman dusted her hands on 
her apron, which she might have done for ever without cleaning them, 
looked at the visitors with a dim pair of eyes, and backed out. 

The lady whom they had come to see, if she were the present occu- 
pant of the house, appeared to have taken up her quarters there, a& 
she might have established herself in an Eastern caravanserai. A 
small square of carpet in the middle of the room, a few articles of 
furniture that evidently did not belong to the room, and a disorder of 
trunks and travelling articles, formed the whole of her surroundings. 
Under some former regular inhabitant, the stifling little apartment had 
broken out into a pier-glass and a gilt table ; but the gilding was as 
faded as last year’s flowers, and the glass was so clouded that it 
seemed to hold in magic preservation all the fogs and bad weather it 
had ever reflected. The visitors had had a minute or two to look about 
them, when the door opened and Miss Wade came in. 

She was exactly the same as when they had parted. Just as hand- 
some, just as scornful, just as repressed. She manifested no surprise 
in seeing them, nor any other emotion. She requested them to be 
seated ; and declining to take a scat herself, at once anticipated any 
introduction of their business. 

“I apprehend,” she said, “ that I know the cause of your favoring 
me with this visit. We may come to it at once.” 

“ The cause then, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “is Tattycoram.” 

“ So I supposed.” 

“Miss Wade,” said Mr. Meagles, “will you be so kind as to say 
whether you know anything of her ? ” 

“ Surely. I know she is here with me.” 

“ Then, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “ allow me to make known to you 
that I shall be happy to have her back, and that my wife and daughter 
will be happy to have her back. She has been with us a long time, 
we don’t forget her claims upon us, and I hope we know how to make 
allowances.” 

“ You hope you know how to make allowances ? ” she returned, in 
a level, measured voice. “For what ? ” 

“ I think my friend would say, Miss Wade,” Arthur Clennam inter- 
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posed, seeing Mr. Meagles rather at a loss, “ for the passionate sense that 
sometimes comes upon the poor girl, of being at a disadvantage. Which 
occasionally gets the better of better remembrances.” 

The lady broke into a smile, as she turned her eyes upon him. 
“ Indeed ? ” was all she answered. 

She stood by the table so perfectly composed and still after this 
acknowledgment of his remark, that Mr. Meagles stared at her under a 
sort of fascination, and could not even look to Clennam to make 
another move. After waiting, awkwardly enough, for some moments, 
Arthur said: 

“ Perhaps it would be well if Mr. Meagles could see her, Mis3 
Wade?” 

“ That is easily done,” said she. “ Come here, child.” She had 
opened a door while saying this, and now led the girl in by the 
hand. It was very curious to see them standing together : the girl 
with her disengaged fingers plaiting the bosom of her dress, half irre- 
solutely, half passionately ; Miss Wade with her composed face atten - 
tively regarding her, and suggesting to an observer with extraordinary 
force, in her composure itself (as a veil will suggest the form it 
covers), the unquenchable passion of her own nature. 

“ See here,” she said, in the same level way as before. “Here is 
your patron, your master. He is willing to take you back, my dear, 
if you are sensible of the favor and choose to go. You can be, again, 
a foil to his pretty daughter, a slave to her pleasant wilfulness, and a 
toy in the house showing the goodness of the family. You can have 
your droll name again, playfully pointing you out and setting you 
apart, as it is right that you should be pointed out and set apart. 
(Your birth, you know ; you must not forget your birth.) You can 
again be shown to this gentleman’s daughter, Harriet, and kept before 
her, as a living reminder of her own superiority and her gracious con- 
descension. You can recover all these advantages, and many more of 
the same kind which I dare say start up in your memory while I 
speak, and which you lose in taking refuge with me — you can recover 
them all, by telling these gentlemen how humbled and penitent you are, 
and by going back with them to be forgiven. What do you say, 
Harriet ? Will you go ? ” 

The girl who, under the influence of these words, had gradually 
risen in anger and heightened in colour, answered, raising her 
lustrous black eyes for the moment, and clenching her hand upon the 
folds it had been puckering up, “I’d die sooner ! ” 

Miss Wade, still standing at her side holding her hand, looked 
quietly round and said with a smile, “ Gentlemen ! What do you do 
upon that?” 

Poor Mr. Meagles’ s inexpressible consternation in hearing his mo- 
tives and actions so perverted, had prevented him from interposing any 
word until now ; but now he regained the power of speech. 

“ Tattycoram,” said he, “ for I’ll call you by that name still, my 
good girl, conscious that I meant nothing but kindness when I gave 
it to you, and conscious that you know it ” 

“I don’t!” said she, looking up again, and almost rending herself 
with the same busy hand. 
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“No, not now, perhaps,” said Mr. Meaglcs, “not with that ladv’s eves 
intent upon you, Tattycoram,” she glanced at them for a moment “and 
that power over you which we see she exercises; no? now pe’rhans 

heKevef n °w r 1 tl ^ 0 ' tattycoram, 111 110 ask that lady whether she 
believes what she has said even in the anger and ill blood in which I 

herself' Iif* ^ e f e e< l ua % know she has spoken, though she subdues 

StoTcStet^ that ° ne Wh ° has once seen ^r is not 
i oil i i ° • ass: y° u > W1 ^ y° ur remembrance of my house 

and all belonging to it, whether you believe it. I’ll only say that von 

s , rr„, to -”s» *» ~ « -ta, ,„ a „„ 'hgzzrz 

4ve..«a.twi“ 1 “* you *° a °' “• *• -»»* 

won’t i &r aninstant ’ aad then said frowningly, “I 

won t. Miss Wade, take me away, please.” y 

it w°L 1 ni e i Ilt l 0 ^ that ragGd Within her had 310 Gening in it now; 
it* ™ i ^ ^ bet ^oen passionate defiance and stubborn defiance. Her 

gainst the opportunity of retracing her steps. “I won’t. I won’t 

Lit I’d St reP °t f “ a l0W i thick voice - “ 1>d be tom i pieces 

urst. 1 d tear myself to pieces first f ^ 

onlhloS’f’ had rclcast ; d hcl ; bold ’ laid her hand protecting^ 
-f , for a moment > and then said, looking round with her 

hcr 

Tattycoram, Tattycoram ! ” cried Mr. Meagles, adjuring her 
besides with an earnest hand. “ Hear that lady’s voice, look at that 
lady s face, consider what is in that lady’s heart, and think what a 
.uture lies before you. My child, whatever you may tWnk tha? 
Iff® lnfl .uence. over you— astonishing to us, and I should hardly 
s,o too far in saying terrible to us, to see— is founded in passion fiercer 

»f S“™ e ’ " t, ‘ -» ck ” 8 « 

MeaS^It > ' ieM !° this mis 8 uidcd g^l, ma’am,” said Mr. 

Sl CS V :L he \ri ent ? aS3; thou S h 1 hope not altogether to 
-pi™?! *’ | wlt h the injury you do her so strongly before me. 

se me for reminding you in her hearing — I must say it that vou 

were a mystery to all of us, and had nothing in common with anl of 

S IT™ u £’T^ lJ m >ivr way 1 don,t w - hat yd 

Hhin tou I I ^ ld0 .’ 1 cant hide, what a dark spirit you have 
win ’ I 8 h° u id happen that you are a woman, who, from 
wretched ”>,’ 1 “ /t P™ ted del ight in making a sister-woman as 

hlr UlLf 1 18 i I am ° ld cnou gh to have heard of such), I warn 
her against you, and I warn you against yourself.” 

, Gentlemen!” said Miss Wade, calmly. “When you 
have^conclinletl— Mr. Clennam, perhaps you ' will induce your 

“!\ot without another effort,” said Mr. Meagles, stoutly. “ Tattv- 
coram, my poor dear girl, count five-and-twenty.” 7 7 

Vo not reject the hope, the certainty, this kind man offers you,” 
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said Clennam, in a low emphatic voice. “ Turn to the friends you 
have not forgotten. Think once more ! ” 

“ I won’t ! Miss "Wade,” said the girl, with her bosom swelling 
high, and speaking with her hand held to her throat, “ take me 
away ! ” 

“ Tattycoram,” said Mr. Meagles. “ Once more yet ! The only 
thing I ask of you in the world, my child ! Count five- and- twenty ! ” 

She put her hands tightly over her ears, confusedly tumbling 
down her bright black hair in the vehemence of the action, and turned 
her face resolutely to the wall. Miss Wade, who had watched her 
under this final appeal with that strange attentive smile, and that 
repressing hand upon her own bosom, with which she had watched 
her in her struggle at Marseilles, then put her arm about her waist as 
if she took possession of her for evermore. 

And there was a visible triumph in her face when she turned it to 
dismiss the visitors. 

“ As it is the last time I shall have this honor,” she said, “ and as 
you have spoken of not knowing what I am, and also of the founda- 
tion of my influence here, you may now know that it is founded in a 
common cause. What your broken plaything is as to birth, I am. 
She has no name, I have no name. Her wrong is my wrong. I have 
nothing more to say to you.” 

This was addressed to Mr. Meagles, who sorrowfully went out. 
As Clennam followed, she said to him, with the same external com- 
posure and in the same level voice, but with a smile that is only seen 
on cruel faces : a very faint smile, lifting the nostril, scarcely touching 
the lips, and not breaking away gradually, but instantly dismissed 
when done with : 

“ I hope the wife of your dear friend, Mr. Cowan, may be happy in 
the contrast of her extraction to this girl’s and mine, and in the high 
good fortune that awaits her.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

NOBODY* S DISAPPEARANCE. 

Hot resting satisfied with the endeavours he had made to recover 
his lost charge, Mr. Meagles addressed a letter of remonstrance, breath- 
ing nothing but goodwill, not only to her, but to Miss Wade too. Ho 
answer coming to these epistles, or to another written to the stubborn 
girl by the hand of her late young mistress, which might have melted 
her if anything could (all three letters were returned weeks after- 
wards, as having been refused at the house-door), he deputed Mrs. 
Meagles to make the experiment of a personal interview. That worthy 
lady being unable to obtain one, and being stedfastly denied admission, 
Mr. Meagles besought Arthur to essay once more what he could do. 
All that came of his compliance was, his discovery that the empty 
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house was left in charge of the old woman, that Miss Wade was gone, 
that the waifs and strays of furniture were gone, and that the old 
woman would accept any number of halfcrowns and thank the donor 
kindly, but had no information whatever to exchange for those coins, 
beyond constantly offering for perusal a memorandum relative to fix- 
tures, which the house-agent’s young man had left in the hall. 

Unwilling, even under this discomfiture, to resign the ingrate and 
leave her hopeless, in case of her better dispositions obtaining the 
mastery over the darker side of her character, Mr. Meagles, for six 
successive days, published a discreetly covert advertisement in the 
morning papers, to the effect that if a certain young person who had 
lately left home without reflection, would at any time apply at his 
address at Twickenham, everything would be as it had been before, 
and no reproaches need be apprehended. The unexpected consequences 
ot this notification, suggested to the dismayed Mr. Meagles for the first 
time that some hundreds of young persons must be leaving their homes 
without reflection, every day ; for, shoals of wrong young people came 
< own to Twickenham, who, not finding themselves received with 
enthusiasm, generally demanded compensation by way of damages, in 
addition to coach-hire there and back. Nor were these the only 
uninvited clients whom the advertisement produced. The swarm of 
beggmg-letter writers who would seem to be always watching eagerly 
for any hook, however small, to hang a letter upon, wrote to say°that 
having seen the advertisement, they were induced to apply with confi- 
dence for various sums, ranging from ten shillings to fifty pounds : not 
because they knew anything about the young person, but because they 
felt that to part with those donations would greatly relieve the 
.advertiser’s mind. Several projectors, likewise, availed themselves 
ot the same opportunity to correspond with Mr. Meagles; as, for 
example, to apprise him that their attention having been called to 
the advertisement by a friend, they begged to state that if they 
should ever hear anything of the young person, they would not fail 
to make it known to him immediately, and that in the meantime 
if he would oblige them witli the funds necessary for bringing to per- 
fection a certain entirely novel description of Pump, the happiest 
results would ensue to mankind. 

Mr. Meagles and his family, under these combined discouragements, 
had begun reluctantly to give up Tattycoram as irrecoverable, when 
the new and active firm of Doyce and Clennam, in their private 
capacities, went down on a Saturday to stay at the cottage until 
Monday. The senior partner took the coach, and the junior partner 
took his walking-stick. 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon him as he approached the end 
of his walk, and passed through the meadows by the river-side. He 
mad that sense of peace, and of being lightened of a weight of 
care, which country quiet awakens in the breasts of dwellers in 
towns. Everything within his view was lovely and placid. The 
rich foliage of the trees, the luxuriant grass diversified with wild 
flowers, the little green islands in the river, the beds of rushes, the 
water-lilies floating on the surface of the stream, the distant voices in 
boats borne musically towards him on the ripple of the water and the 
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evening air, were all expressive of rest. In tlie occasional leap 
of a fish, or dip of an oar, or twittering of a bird not yet at 
roost, or distant barking of a dog, or lowing of a cow — in all 
such, sounds, there was the prevailing breath of rest, which 
seemed to encompass him in every scent that sweetened the 
fragrant air. The long lines of red and gold in the sky, and the 
glorious track of the descending sun, were all divinely calm. Upon 
the purple tree-tops far away, and on the green height near at hand 
up which the shades were slowly creeping, there was an equal hush. 
Between the real landscape and its shadow in the water, there was no 
division ; both were so untroubled and clear, and, while so fraught 
with solemn mystery- of life and death, so hopefully reassuring 
to the gazer's soothed heart, because so tenderly and mercifully 
beautiful. 

Clennam had stopped, not for the first time by many times, to look 
about him and sufier what he saw r to sink into his soul, as the shadows, 
looked at, seemed to sink deeper and deeper into the water. He was 
slowly resuming his way, Avhen he saw a figure in the path before him 
w-hich he had, perhaps, already associated with the evening and 
its impressions. 

Minnie was there, alone. She had some roses in her hand, and 
seemed to have stood still on seeing him, waiting for him. Her face 
was towards him, and she appeared to have been coming from the 
opposite direction. There was a flutter in her manner, which Clennam 
had never seen in it before ; and as he came near her, it entered his 
mind all at once that she was there of a set purpose to speak to him. 

She gave him her hand, and said, “You wonder to see me here 
by myself? But the evening is so lovely, I have strolled further than 
I meant at first. I thought it likely I might meet you, and that 
made me more confident. You always come this w-ay, do you not?” 

As Clennam said that it was his favourite w-ay, he felt her hand 
falter on his arm, and saw the roses shake. 

“ Will you let me give you one, Mr. Clennam ? I gathered them as 
I came out of the garden. Indeed, I almost gathered them for you, 
thinking it so likely I might meet you. Mr. Boyce arrived more than 
an hour ago, and told us you w-ere w-alking down.” 

His own hand shook, as he accepted a rose or two from hers, and 
thanked her. They w r ere now by an avenue of trees. Whether they 
turned into it on his movement or on hers, matters little. He never 
knew- how that was. 

“It is very grave here,” said Clennam, “but very pleasant at 
this hour. Passing along this deep shade, and out at that arch of 
light at the other end, w-e come upon the ferry and the cottage by the 
best approach, I think.” 

In her simple garden-hat and her light summer dress, with her rich 
brown hair naturally clustering about her, and her w-onderful eyes 
raised to his for a moment, with a look in which regard for him and 
trustfulness in him were strikingly blended with a kind of timid 
sorrow for him, she was so beautiful, that it was well for his peace — or 
ill for his peace, he did not quite know which — that he had made that 
vigorous resolution he had so often thought about. 
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She broke a momentary silence by enquiring if he knew that papa 
had been thinking of another tour abroad ? He said he had heard it 
mentioned. She broke another momentary silence by adding, with 
some hesitation, that papa had abandoned the idea. 

At this, he thought directly, “ they are to be married.” 

“ Mr. Clennam,” she said, hesitating more timidly yet, and speaking 
so low that he bent his head to hear her. “ I should very much like 
to give you my confidence, if you would not mind having the goodness 
to receive it. I should have very much liked to have given it to you 
long ago, because — I felt that you were becoming so much our friend.’ 7 

“ How can I be otherwise than proud of it at any time ! Pray give 
it to me. Pray trust me.” 

“I could never have been afraid of trusting you,” she returned, 
raising her eyes frankly to his face. “ I think I would have done so 
some time ago, if I had known how. Put I scarcely know how, even 
now.” 

“Mr. Gowan,” said Arthur Clennam, “ has reason to be very 
happy. God bless his wife and him ! ” 

She wept, as she tried to thank him. He reassured her, ‘took her 
hand as it lay with the trembling roses in it on his arm, took the 
remaining roses from it, and put it to his lips. At that time, it seemed 
to him, he first finally resigned the dying hope that had flickered in 
nobody’s heart, so much to its pain and trouble ; and from that time he 
became in his own eyes, as to any similar hope or prospect, a very much 
older man who had done with that part of life. 

He put the roses in his breast and they walked on for a little 
while, slowly and silently, under the umbrageous trees. Then he 
asked her, in a voice of cheerful kindness, was there anything else that 
she would say to him as her friend and her father’s friend, many years 
older than herself ; was there any trust she would repose in him, any 
service she would ask of him, any little aid to her happiness that she 
could give him the lasting gratification of believing it was in his power 
to render ? 

She was going to answer, when she was so touched by some 
little hidden sorrow or sympathy — what could it have been? — 
that she said, bursting into tears, again : “ 0, Mr. Clennam ! Good, 
generous, Mr. Clennam, pray tell me you do not blame me.” 

“ I blame you ? ” said Clennam. “ My dearest girl ! I blame you.? 
Ho !” 

After clasping both her hands upon his arm, and looking con- 
fidentially up into his face, with some hurried words to the effect that she 
thanked him from her heart (as indeed she did, if it be the source of 
earnestness), she gradually composed herself, with now and then a 
word of encouragement from him, as they walked on slowly and almost 
silently under the darkening trees. 

“ And, now, Minnie Gowan,” at length, said Clennam, smiling; 
“ will you ask me nothing ? ” 

“ Oh ! I have very much to ask of you.” 

“ That’s well ! I hoped so ; I am not disappointed.” 

“ You know how I am loved at home, and how I love home. You 
can hardly think it perhaps, dear Mr. Clennam,” she spoke with. 
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great agitation, “ seeing me going from it of my own free will and 
choice, but I do so dearly love it ! ” 

“ I am sure of that,” said Clennam. “ Can you suppose I doubt it ! ” 

“ No, no. But it is strange, even to me, that loving it so much 
and being so much beloved in it, I can bear to cast it away. It 
seems so neglectful of it, so unthankful.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Clennam, “it is in the natural progress and 
change of time. All homes are left so.” 

“Yes, I know; but all homes are not left with such a blank 
in them as there will be in mine when I am gone. Not that there 
is any scarcity of far better and more endearing and more accomplished 
girls than I am; not that I am much; but that they have made 
so much of me!” 

Pet’s affectionate heart was overcharged, and she sobbed while she 
pictured what would happen. 

i ‘ I know what a change papa will feel at first, and I know that at 
first I cannot be to him anything like what I have been these many 
years. And it is then, Hr. Clennam, then more than at any time, that 
I beg and entreat you to remember him, and sometimes to keep him 
company when you can spare a little while ; and to tell him that you 
know I was fonder of him, when I left him, than I ever was in all my 
life. Por there is nobody — he told me so himself when he talked to 
me this very day — there is nobody he likes so well as you, or trusts so 
much.” 

A clue to what had passed between the father and daughter dropped 
like a heavy stone into the well of Clennam’s heart, and swelled 
the water to his eyes. He said, cheerily, but not quite so cheerily as 
he tried to say, that it should be done : that he gave her his faithful 
promise. 

“ If I do not speak of mamma,” said Pet, more moved by, and more 
pretty in, her innocent grief, than Clennam could trust himself even 
now to consider — for which reason he counted the trees between them, 
and the fading light as they slowly diminished in number — “it is 
because mamma will understand me better in this action, and will 
feel my loss in a different way, and will look forward in a different 
manner. But you know what a dear, devoted mother she is, and you 
will remember her, too ; will you not?” 

Let Minnie trust him, Clennam said, let Minnie trust him to do all 
she wished. 

“ And, dear Mr. Clennam,” said Minnie, “ because papa and one 
whom I need not name, do not fully appreciate and understand one 
another yet, as they will by-and-by; and because it will be the 
duty, and the pride, and pleasure of my new life, to draw them to 
a better knowledge of one another, and to be a happiness to one 
another, and to be proud of one another, and to love one another, 
both loving me so dearly ; 0, as you are a kind, true man ! 
when I am first separated from home (I am going a long distance 
away), try to reconcile papa to him a little more, and use your great 
influence to keep him before papa’s mind, free from prejudice and Tn 
his real form. Will you do this for me, as you are a noble-hearted 
friend ? ” 
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Poor Pet ! Self-deceived, mistaken child ! When were such 
changes ever made in men’s natural relations to one another : when 
was such reconcilement of ingrain differences ever effected ! It has 
been tried many times by other daughters, Minnie; it has never 
succeeded ; nothing has ever come of it but failure. 

So Clennam thought. So he did not say ; it was too late. He bound 
himself to do all she asked, and she knew full well that he would do it. 

They were now at the last tree in the avenue. She stopped, and 
withdrew her arm. Speaking to him with her eyes lifted up to his, 
.and with the hand that had lately rested on his sleeve tremblingly 
touching one of the roses in his breast as an additional appeal to him, 
she said : 

“Dear Mr. Clennam, in my happiness — for I am happy, though 
you have seen me crying — I cannot bear to leave any cloud between 
us. If you have anything to forgive me (not anything that I have 
wilfully done, but any trouble I may have caused you without mean- 
ing it, or having it in my power to help it), forgive me to-night out 
of your noble heart ! ” 

He stooped to meet the guileless face that met his without shrinking. 
He kissed it, and answered, Heaven knew that he had nothing to 
forgive. As he stooped to meet the innocent face once again, 
she whispered “ Good bye ! ” and he repeated it. It was taking leave 
of all his old hopes — all nobody’s old restless doubts. They came out 
of the avenue next moment, arm-in-arm as they had entered it ; and 
the trees seemed to close up behind them in the darkness, like their 
own perspective of the past. 

The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Meagles, and Doyce, were audible 
directly, speaking near the garden gate. Hearing Pet’s name among 
them, Clennam called out “ She is here, with me.” There was some 
little wondering and laughing until they came up ; but as soon as 
they had all come together, it ceased, and Pet glided away. 

Mr. Meagles, Doyce, and Clennam, without speaking, walked up 
.and down on the brink of the river, in the light of the rising moon, 
for a few minutes ; and then Doyce lingered behind, and went into the 
house. Mr. Meagles and Clennam walked up and down together for a 
few minutes more without speaking, until at length the former broke 
silence. 

“Arthur,” said he, using that familiar address for the first time in 
their communication, “ do you remember my telling you, as we walked 
up and down one hot morning, looking over the harbor at Marseilles, 
that Pet’s baby sister who was dead seemed to Mother and me to 
bave grown as she had grown, and changed as she had changed ? ” 

“ Yery well.” 

“ You remember my saying that our thoughts had never been able 
to separate those twin sisters, and that in our fancy whatever Pet was, 
the other was ? ” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, much subdued, “I carry that fancy 
further to-night. I feel to-night, my dear fellow, as if you had loved 
my dead child very tenderly, and had lost her when she was like 
what Pet is now.” 
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“Thank you,” murmured Clennam, “ thank you!” And pressed 
his hand. 

“ Will you come in ? ” said Mr. Meagles, presently. 

“In a little while.” 

Mr. Meagles fell away, and he was left alone. When he had walked 
on the river’s brink in the peaceful moonlight, for some half-an-hour, 
he put his hand in his breast and tenderly took out the handful of 
roses. Perhaps he put them to his heart, perhaps he put them to his 
lips, but certainly he bent down on the shore, and gently launched 
them on the flowing river. Pale and unreal in the moonlight, the 
river floated them away. 

The lights were bright within doors when he entered, and the faces 
on which they shone, his own face not excepted, were soon quietly 
cheerful. They talked of many subjects (his partner never had had 
such a ready store to draw upon for the beguiling of the time), and so to 
bed, and to sleep. While the flowers, pale and unreal in the moon- 
light, floated away upon the river; and thus do greater things that 
once were in our breasts, and near our hearts, flow from us to the 
eternal seas. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

MRS. FLINTWINCH GOES ON DREAMING. 

The house in the city preserved its heavy dullness through all these 
transactions, and the invalid within it turned the same unvarying 
round of life. Morning, noon, and night, morning, noon, and night, 
each recurring with its accompanying monotony, always the same 
reluctant return of the same sequences of machinery, like a dragging 
piece of clockwork. 

The wheeled chair had its associated remembrances and reveries, 
one may suppose, as every place that is made the station of a human 
being has. Pictures of demolished streets and altered houses, as they 
formerly were when the occupant of the chair was familiar with them ; 
images of people as they too used to be, with little or no allowance 
made for the lapse of time since they were seen ; of these, there must 
have been many in the long routine of gloomy days. To stop the 
clock of busy existence, at the hour when we were personally sequestered 
from it ; to suppose mankind stricken motionless, when we were brought 
to a stand- still ; to be unable to measure the changes beyond our 
view, by any larger standard than the shrunken one of our own 
uniform and contracted existence ; is the infirmity of many invalids, 
and the mental unhealthiness of almost all recluses. 

What scenes and actors the stern woman most reviewed, as she 
sat from season to season in her one dark room, none knew but 
herself. Mr. Elintwinch, with his wry presence brought to bear 
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upon her daily like some eccentric mechanical force, would perhaps 
have screwed it out of her, if there had been less resistance in her ; 
but she was too strong for him. So far as Mistress Affcry was 
concerned, to regard her liege-lord and her disabled mistress with a 
face of blank wonder, to go about the house after dark with her 
apron over her head, always to listen for the strange noises and 
sometimes to hear them, and never to emerge from her ghostly, 
dreamy, sleep-waking state, was occupation enough for her. 

There was a fair stroke of business doing, as Mistress Affery made out, 
for her husband had abundant occupation in his little office, and saw more 
people than had been used to come there for some years. This might 
easily be, the house having been long deserted ; but he did receive 
letters, and comers, and keep books, and correspond. Moreover, he 
went about to other counting-houses, and to wharves, and docks, and 
to the Custom House, and to Garra way’s Coffee House, and the Jeru- 
salem Coffee House, and on ’Change ; so that he was much in and 
out. He began, too, sometimes of an evening, when Mrs. Clennam 
expressed no particular wish for his society, to resort to a tavern in 
the neighbourhood to look at the shipping news and closing prices 
in the evening paper, and even to exchange small socialities with 
mercantile Sea Captains who frequented that establishment. At 
some period of every day, he and Mrs. Clennam held a council on 
matters of business; and it appeared to Affery, who was always 
groping about, listening and watching, that the two clever ones were 
making money. 

The state of mind into which Mr. Plintwinch’s dazed lady had 
fallen, had now begun to be so expressed in all her looks and actions, 
that she was held in very low account by the two clever ones, as a 
person, never of strong intellect, who was becoming foolish. Perhaps 
because her appearance was not of a commercial cast, or perhaps 
because it occurred to him that his having taken her to wife might 
expose his judgment to doubt in the minds of customers, Mr. Plint- 
winch laid his commands upon her that she should hold her peace 
on the subject of their conjugal relations, and should no longer call 
him Jeremiah out of the domestic trio. Her frequent forgetfulness 
of this admonition intensified her startled manner, since Mr. Plint- 
winch’s habit of avenging himself on her remissness by making 
springs after her on the staircase, and shaking her, occasioned her to 
be always nervously uncertain when she might be thus waylaid 
next. 

Little Dorrit had finished a long day’s work in Mrs. Clennam’ s room, 
and was neatly gathering up her shreds and odds and ends before going 
home. Mr. Pancks, whom Affery had just shown in, was addressing 
an enquiry to Mrs. Clennam on the subject of her health, coupled with 
the remark that, “ happening to find himself in that direction,” he 
had looked in to enquire, on behalf of his proprietor, how she found 
herself. Mrs. Clennam, with a deep contraction of her brows, was 
looking at him. 

“ Mr. Casby knows,” said she, “ that I am not subject to changes. 
The change that I await here is the great change.” 

“Indeed, ma’am?” returned Mr. Pancks, with a wandering eye 
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towards the figure of the little seamstress on her knee picking 
threads and frayings of her work from the carpet. “ You look nicely, 
ma’am.” 

u I hear what I have to hear,” she answered. “ Do you what you 
have to do.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Mr. Pancks; “ such is my endeavour.” 

“ You are often in this direction, are you not?” asked Mrs. 
Clcnnam. 

“ Why yes, ma’am,” said Pancks, “rather so lately; I have lately 
been round this way a good deal, owing to one thing and another.” 

“ Peg Mr. Casby and his daughter not to trouble themselves, by 
deputy, about me. When they wish to see me, they know I am here 
to see them. They have no need to trouble themselves to send. You 
have no need to trouble yourself to come.” 

“Not the least trouble, ma’am,” said Mr. Pancks. “You really 
are looking uncommonly nicely, ma’am.” 

“ Thank you. Good evening.” 

The dismissal, and its accompanying finger pointed straight at the 
door, was so curt and direct that Mr. Pancks did not see his way to 
prolonging his visit. He stirred up his hair with his sprightliest expres- 
sion, glanced at the little figure again, said “ Good evening, ma’am ; 
don’t come down, Mrs. Affery; I know the road to the door,” and 
steamed out. Mrs. Clennam, her chin resting on her hand, followed 
him with attentive and darkly distrustful eyes; and Affery stood 
looking at her, as if she were spell-bound. 

Slowly and thoughtfully, Mrs. Clcnnam’ s eyes turned from the door 
by which Pancks had gone out, to Little Dorrit, rising from the carpet. 
With her chin drooping more heavily on her hand, and her eyes vigi- 
lant and lowering, the sick woman sat looking at her until she attracted 
her attention. Little Dorrit colored under such a gaze, and looked 
down. Mrs. Clennam still sat intent. 

“ Little Dorrit,” she said when she at last broke silence, “what do 
you know of that man ?” 

“ I don’t know anything of him, ma’am, except that I have seen 
him about, and that he has spoken to me.” 

“ What has he said to you ?” 

“ I don’t understand what he has said, he is so strange. Put 
nothing rough or disagreeable.” 

“ Why does he come here to see you?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am,” said Little Dorrit, with perfect frankness. 

“ You know that he does come here to see you?” 

“ I have fancied so,” said Little Dorrit. “ Put why he should 
come here or anywhere, for that, ma’am, I can’t think.” 

Mrs. Clennam cast her eyes towards the ground, and with her 
strong, set face, as intent upon a subject in her mind as it had lately 
been upon the form that seemed to pass out of her view, sat absorbed. 
Some minutes elapsed before she came out of this thoughtfulness, and 
resumed her hard composure. 

Little Dorrit in the meanwhile had been waiting to go, but afraid 
to disturb her by moving. She now ventured to leave the spot where 
she had been standing since she had risen, and to pass gently round 
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On opening it to let Little Dorrit out, she found Mr. Pancks, instead 
of having gone his way, as in any less wonderful place and among less 
wonderful phenomena he might have been reasonably expected to do, 
fluttering up and down the court outside the house. The moment he 
saw Little Dorrit, he passed her briskly, said with his finger to his 
nose (as Mistress Affery distinctly heard), “ Pancks the gipsy, 
for tune -telling,” and went away. “ Lord save us, here’s a gipsy 
and a fortune-teller in it now!” cried Mistress A fiery. “"What 
next ! ” 

She stood at the open door, staggering herself with this enigma, on 
a rainy, thundery evening. The clouds were flying fast, the wind 
was coming up in gusts, banging some neighbouring shutters that had 
broken loose, twirling the rusty chimney-cowls and weathercocks, and 
rushing round and round a confined adjacent churchyard as if it had a 
mind to blow the dead citizens out of their graves. The low thunder, 
muttering in all quarters of the sky at once, seemed to threaten 
vengeance for this attempted desecration, and to mutter, “ Let them 
rest ! Let them rest !” 

Mistress Affery, whose fear of thunder and lightning was only to be 
equalled by her dread of the haunted house with a premature and 
preternatural darkness in it, stood undecided whether to go in or not, 
until the question was settled for her by the door blowing upon 
her in a violent gust of wind and shutting her out. “ What’s to 
be done now, what’s to be done now ! ” cried Mistress Affery, wring- 
ing her hands in this last uneasy dream of all; “ when she’s all alone 
by herself inside, and can no more come down to open it than the 
churchyard dead themselves !” 

In this dilemma, Mistress Affery, with her apron as a hood to keep 
the rain off, ran crying up and down the solitary paved enclosure 
several times. Why she should then stoop down and look in at the 
keyhole of the door, as if an eye would open it, it would be difficult to 
say ; but it is none the less what most people would have done in the 
same situation, and it is what she did. 

Prom this posture she started up suddenly, with a half scream, 
feeling something on her shoulder. It was the touch of a hand ; of 
a man’s hand. 

The man was dressed like a traveller, in a foraging cap with fur 
about it, and a heap of cloak. He looked like a foreigner. He had a 
quantity of hair and moustache— jet black, except at the shaggy ends, 
where it had a tinge of red — and a high hook nose. He laughed at 
Mistress Affery’s start and cry; and, as he laughed, his moustache 
went up under his nose, and his nose came down over his moustache. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked in plain English. “What are 
you frightened at? ” 

“ At you,” panted Affery. 

“Me, madam? ” 

“And the dismal evening, and— and everything,” said Affery. 
“ And here ! The wind has been and blown the door to, and I can’t 
get in.” 

“ Hah ! ” said the gentleman, who took that very coolly. “ Indeed ! 
Do you know such a name as Clennam about here ? ” 
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“ Lord bless ns, I should think I did, I should think I did ! ” cried 
Affery, exasperated into a new wringing of hands by the enquiry. 

“ Where about here ? ” 

“ Where ! ” cried Affery, goaded into another inspection of the key- 
hole. “ Where but here in this house? And she’s all alone in 
her room, and lost the use of her limbs and can’t stir to help herself or 
me, and the t’other clever one’s out, and Lord forgive me ! ” cried 
Affery, driven into a frantic dance by these accumulated considerations, 
“ if 1 ain’t a-going headlong out of my mind ! ” 

Taking a wanner view of the matter now that it concerned himself, 
the gentleman stepped back to glance at the house, and his eyes soon 
rested on the long narrow window of the little room near the hall- 
door. 

“ Where may the lady be who has lost the use of her limbs, madam ? ” 
he enquired, with that peculiar smile which Mistress Affery could not 
choose but keep her eyes upon. 

“ Tip there ! ” said Affery. “ Them two windows.” 

“ Hah ! I am of a fair size, but could not have the honor of pre- 
senting myself in that room without a ladder. How, madam, frankly 
— frankness is a part of my character — shall I open the door for 
you?” 

“ Yes, bless you, sir, for a dear creetur, and do it at once,” cried 
Affery, “for she may be a calling to me at this very present minute, 
or may be setting herself a fire and burning herself to death, or there’s 
no knowing what may be happening to her, and me a-going out of my 
mind at thinking of it J ” 

“ Stay, my good madam ! ” He restrained her impatience with a 
smooth white hand. “Business-hours, I apprehend, are over for the 
day?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Affery. “ Long ago.” 

“ Let me make, then, a fair proposal. Fairness is a part of my 
character. I am just landed from the packet-boat, as you may see.” 
He showed her that his cloak was very wet, and that his boots were 
saturated with water ; she had previously observed that he was 
dishevelled and sallow, as if from a rough voyage, and so chilled that 
he could not keep his teeth from chattering. “I am just landed 
from the packet-boat, madam, and have been delayed by the weather ; 
the infernal weather ! In consequence of this, madam, some neces- 
sary business that I should otherwise have transacted here within 
the regular hours (necessary business because money -business), still 
remains to be done. How, if you will fetch any authorised neigh- 
bouring somebody to do it, in return for my opening the door, I’ll 

open the door. If this arrangement should be objectionable, I’ll ” 

and with the same smile he made a significant feint of backing away. 

Mistress Affery, heartily glad to effect the proposed compromise, 
gave in her willing adhesion to it. The gentleman at once requested 
her to do him the favor of holding his cloak, took a short run at the 
narrow window, made a leap at the sill, clung his way up the 
bricks, and in a moment had his hand at the sash, raising it. His 
eyes looked so very sinister, as he put his leg into the room and 
glanced round at Mistress Affery, that she thought, with a sudden 
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coldness, if he were to go straight up stairs to murder the invalid, 
what could she do to prevent him ? ” 

Happily he had no such purpose ; for he re-appeared, in a mo- 
ment, at the house-door. “ How, my dear madam,” he said, as he 
took back his cloak and threw it on, “if you’ll have the goodness 
to what the Devil’s that ! ” 

The strangest of sounds. Evidently close at hand from the peculiar 
shock it communicated to the air, yet subdued as if it were far off. A 
tremble, a rumble, and a fall of some light dry matter. 

“What the Devil is it?” 

“ I don’t know what it is, but I’ve heard the like of it over and 
over again,” said Affery, who had caught his arm. 

He could hardly be a very brave man, even she thought in her dreamy 
start and fright, for his trembling lips had turned colorless. After 
listening a few moments, he made light of it. 

“Bah ! Nothing ! How, my dear madam, I think you spoke of some 
clever personage. Will you be so good as to confront me with that 
genius?” He held the door in his hand, as though he were quite 
ready to shut her out again if she failed. 

“Don’t you say anything about the door and me, then,” whispered 
Affery. 

“Hot a word.” 

“ And don’t you stir from here, or speak if she calls, while I run 
round the comer.” 

“ Madam, I am a statue.” 

Affery had so vivid a fear of his going stealthily up stairs the mo- 
ment her back was turned, that, after hurrying out of sight, she returned 
to the gateway to peep at him. Seeing him still on the threshold, 
more out of the house than in it, as if he had no love for darkness 
and no desire to probe its mysteries, she flew into the next street, 
and sent a message into the tavern to Mr. Elintwinch who came 
out directly. The two returning together — the lady in advance, and 
Mr. Elintwinch coming up briskly behind, animated with the hope 
of shaking her before she could get housed — saw the gentleman 
standing in the same place in the dark, and heard the strong voice of 
Mrs. Clennam calling from her room, “ Who is it ? What is it? Why 
does no one answer? Who is that, down there? ” 
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self for upwards of sixteen years to a series of scientific researches into the nature and 
properties of Cod Liver Oil. His works, recording these investigations, have been 
translated into most of the European languages ; by universal admission, they are 
regarded by the Faculty as the standard authority upon the subject ; and in addition 
to the spontaneous approval and highly flattering testimonials from some of the most 
distinguished ftiedical men and scientific chemists in Europe, they have been rewarded 
by his Majesty Leopold I., the King of the Belgians, with the large gold medal of 
merit, and by his Majesty William II., the King of the Netherlands, with a silver 
medal specially struck for the purpose. 

Dr. de Jongh’s elaborate chemical investigations and therapeutical experiments 
with the several kinds of Cod Liver Oil, have demonstrated the superior efficacy of this 
pure Light Brown Oil, which effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates suffering 
m a much shorter time than the Pale Oil : iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile acid, and 
the elements of the bile-imparting the colour to the Oil, and deemed amongst its most 
active and essential principles— being invariably present in larger quantities than in 
the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and Newfoundland, which, by their mode 
of preparation, are in a great measure deprived of these active properties. 


EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


OR. SKERIDAH MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. M.R.I.A. 

Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che - 
wintry, Liverpool, Membre de V Academie Rationale 
de France, Author o/“ Chemistry applied to the 
Akts and Manufactures," Spc. /pc. 

“ Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in favour 
of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all the 
other kinds that are vended. I have submitted the 
Oil to the usual tests ; and, finding it to contain all the 
ingredients enumerated by you in your work, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing it a 
genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to the 
confidence of the Medical Profession." 

WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, ESQ., M.D. F.R.S. 

Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 
of “ Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical," Spc. Spc. 

“ The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by myself. I have no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be — genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, as 
they possess the composition of this substance, and 
exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical characters 
by which this Oil is distinguished, and to which its 
medicinal qualities are attributed." 

A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D. F.R.S. 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany," “ The Spas of 

England," “ On Sudden Death,” Spc. Spc. 
u Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and 
has found it not only efficacious, but uniform in its 
qualities. He has found that this particular kind pro- 
duces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, 
and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
too often consequent on the administration of the Pale 
Newfoundland Oils." 

C. RADCLYFFE HALL, ESQ., M.D. F.R.C.P.E. 

Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con • 
sumption , Torquay, Author of “Essay on the 
Bronchial Tubes," Spc. Spc. 

“ 1 have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons : — 
I have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious ; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than 
the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, and 
consequently a smaller dose is sufficient." 

CHARLES COWAN, ESQ., M.D. L.R.C.S.E. 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con - 
suiting Physician to the Beading Dispensary , Trans- 
lator of “ Louis on Phthisis,” Spc. Spc. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establishment 
where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer a 
colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unques- 
tionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Dr. Cowan wishes Dr. de Jongh every success in his 
meritorious undertaking." 

EDGAR SHEPPARD, ESQ., M.D. M.R.C.S. 

Translator of “ Gibert on Diseases of the Skin," 
“ Becquerel and Rodier’s Researches on the 
Blood,” Spc. Spc. 

“ Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. db 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every other 
preparation to be met with in this country. It has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. Dr. Shep- 
pard has no hesitation in stating that he believes an 
Imperial Pint of Dr. de JoNGH’s^Light-Brown Oil to 
be of more value than an Imperial Quart of any other 
to be met with in London.” 


THOMAS HUNT, ESQ., F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, Author of “ Practical Observations on 
Certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
nounced Intractable," Spc. $c. 

“I have now prescribed I)r. db Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and twenty 
cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to him to say 
that the success attending its use in dispensary practice 
fully satisfies me that he has not exaggerated its value. 
In emaciated or strumous subjects this Oil is highly 
useful." o 

RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, ESQ., M.D. 

Physician to H.B.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha , Physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ On Gout and 
Rheumatism,” Spc. Spc. 

“I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, 
so impressed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed." 

WILLIAM BAYES,°ESQ., M.D. LR.C.P. 

Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of “On 
Nervous Disease connected with Dyspepsia," 
Spc. Spc. 

“ I have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advantages 
over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being of one 
invariable strength, in being more palatable, and in 
its greater efficacy, 1 seldom order a larger dose than 
a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a Tea-spoonful 
is equal in its effects to a Tablc-spoonfUl of the Pale 
Oil." o 

THE LANCET. 

“ Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attri- 
butable to the method of its preparation, and especially 
to its filtration through charcoal. In the preference 
of the Light- Brown over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 
We have carefully tested a specimen of Db.de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile." 

THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR. 

“ Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is found 
to he nothing more than Skate Oil — a fact which will 
account for the failures which have so frequently 
attended the use of the so-called Cod Liver Oil. The 
utmost reliance may be placed on the experimental 
researches of Dr. de JoNGn, who is one ot the most 
eminent of European chemists. Our own experience 
practically confirms his judgment, and we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confidence of the profession." 

ASSOCIATION MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

“ No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. de Jongh. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of the 
most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for medicinal 
purposes. Such an undertaking appears on the face 
of it to have a strong claim on the encouragement of 
the profession, who are certainly much interested in 
obtaining a purer article than those which are now so 
marvellously cheap in the market." 

THE DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS. 

“ Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the me- 
dicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that this specimen [Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them; and this 
it is of importance to establish at a time when much 
impure and adulterated Oil is offered for sale, and 
freely accepted by practitioners as sufficient for the 
purposes of routine practice." 


Savill and Edwards, Printers, 4, Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 
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224, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 'littee 

lence 

Mr. Maya ll begs to announce that lie has made considerable 

dditions to bis premises, in older that his visitors (however >f last 

5° n , of 

umerous) may receive immediate attention and accommodation. licines 


L suite of apartments lias been fitted up in the adjoining house 


date? 


xpressly for the Nobility, Gentry, and Ladies requiring more 
rivacy than the Public Gallery affords. 

A new Gallery of Pictures has also been formed for the 
xlnbition of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Individuals. 

detailed Catalogue is in preparation, pending which it may 
; mentioned, that during the past season Mr. Mayaix has 
id the honour of sittings from the distinguished persoiis named 
tne other side; many of whom have given permission to 
elude copies in the Exhibition. 

■* \ | . 
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HER most gracious majesty the queen. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TIIE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ALICE. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALI RED. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TIIE PRINCESS HELENA. 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 


IS GRACE THE DUKE OE ARGYLL, K.G. 

OST NOBLE TIIE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
IGHT HON. THE EARL OF- CLARENDON. 

he lord high chancellor. 

IGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

.IGHT HON. LORD PALMERSTON. 

LIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 

(.IGHT HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD. 

IIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 

UGIIT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 
right HON. LORD cann?»Q, Govenior- 
General of India. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
MOST NOBLE TIIE MARQUIS OF AYLESBURY. 
RIGHT HON. TIIE EARL GRANVILLE. 

RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
RIGHT HON. THE LORD PANMURE. 

RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY. 

RIGHT IION. SIR CORNWALL LEWIS. 

THE LATE SIR WILLIAM MOLE8WORTH. 
RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M.P. 

RIGHT IION. LORD ELCHO. 

RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. 

RIGHT HON, W, P, GLADSTONE, M.P. 


T nE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 

KTR HAMILTON SEYMOUR, G.C.B. 

, , , Ministor at the Court of St. James a. 

THE HON. J BUCHANAN, late U. S. Minister ■« 

IBB. HON. o. m. Dallas, present U. S. Mmister. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR de LACY EVANS. 

GENERAL SIR GEORGE BERKELEY- 
GENERAL SCARLETT. 

GENERAL CATOR. 


GENERAL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 
OENERAL BEATSON. 

LORD LUCAN. 

LORD STORMONT. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 
SOLOMON HART, ESQ., R-A. 

R. lesslie, esq., R.a. 

GEORGE LANCE, ESQ., R-A. 

SIR W. NEWTON, R.A. 

3 . BAILEY, ESQ., R.A. 


W. c. MACREADY, esq. 
SAMUEL PHELPS, ESQ. 
SIMS REEVES, ESQ. 
ALBERT SMITH, ESQ. 
CHARLES KEAN, ESQ. 
IIERR FORMES. 

M. JULLIEN. 

— ROBSON, ESQ. 

B. WEBSTER, ESQ. 


SIR JOHN HERSCnEL. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
SIR B. C. BRODIE. 
PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
PROFESSOR TAYLOR. 
DB. HASS ALL. 

#C., &C. 


EDGAR 

Translator <„ — 

“ BECQUEREL AND KODIEB S RESEARCHES ON THE 
Blood,” Sfc. Sfc. 

« D r Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every other 
preparation to be met with in this country. It has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. Dr. Shep- 
pard has no hesitation in stating that he believes an 
Imperial Pint of Dr. de Jongh’s, Light-Brown Oil to 
be of more value than an Imperial Quart of any other 
to be mot with in London.” 


o main mg a purer arucic man tnose wmcn are now so 
marvellously cheap in the market.” 

THE DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS. 

« Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the me- 
dicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that this specimen [Dr. de Jonghs 
Lisrht-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them; and tins 
it is of importance to establish at a time when much 
impure and adulterated Oil is ottered for sale, and 
freely accepted by practitioners as sufficient for the 
purposes of routine practice. 


gavill and Edwards, Printers, 4, Chandos-street, Covent Garden. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON PAPER, 

OB, BY THE PATENTED PROCESS, ON 

IVORY, 

DAGUERREOTYPES & STEREOSCOPES 

TAKEN DAILY, 


Mr. May all's portraits are “ more pleasing, and far more 
accurate than the generality of such pictures." — The Times. 

“ We saw in Mr. Mayall’s Gallery a score or two of portraits 
of men whom we know personally; each one was the man 
himself — a living likeness, such as the most skilful painter 
could never set before us ; they are as far superior to the mul- 
titude of photographic caricatures one sees in every great 
thoroughfare, as a delicate engraving on steel or copper is to a 
coarse wood-cut." — Art Journal. 

“ Mr. May all's pictures are much distinguished for the beauty 
of their execution, the tint being harmonious and neutral, the 
various textures of flesh, hair, drapery, &c., discriminated with 
a painter's taste, and an entire absence of a certain commonness 
of aspect which has tended hitherto to disparage the art." — 
Athenjeum. 
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EDGAR 

Translator — — , 

“ Becquerel and Rodier’s Researches on the 
Blood,” Sfc. Sfc. 

“ Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. db 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every other 
preparation to be met with in this country. It has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. Dr. Shep- 

f ard has no hesitation in stating that he believes an 
mperial Pint of Dr. de Jongh’s, Light-Brown Oil to 
be of more value than an Imperial Quart of any other 
to be mot with in London.” 


ouuumng a purer urucie man inose wwen are now so 
marvellously cheap in the market.” 

THE DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS. 

“ Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the me- 
dicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that this specimen [Dr. de Jongh's 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them; and this 
it is of importance to establish at a time when much 
impure and adulterated Oil is offered for sale, and 
freely accepted by practitioners as sufficient for the 
purposes of routine practice.” 


Savill and Edwards, Printers, 4, Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 
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GENERAL APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY 

(Limited). 

1HI ? tz hee ? °y anized in conformity with the 

< , 10 Viet cap. 1.33, with a Paid-up Capital of £3 0,000 with 
power to increase it to £ 100,000, in consequence of the ex- 
. posurem the pages of the Lancet , and before the Committee 
% thc Home °f Commons, of the very general prevalence 

’HtSk™ i and , / 0P " ISTICAT,0N of DRUGS and 
OH L An CALS employed for Medical purposes. 

I N Sess io.f 5 1 °f I,!' tV,l P CleCt Comrnittee of . fll f House of Commons of last 
session (DC5) the following passage occurs m the evidence of Dr. Thomson of 

S . IhomassHospilal after describing a long list of most important meSes 
which he had examined and found to be adulterated 1 meaicines 

Mk. Villiers asks : Are the experiments you have made of recent date ? 
Ans. All within the last eighteen mouths 

, Have you 0,ten heard medical men complain 

were maA. rt f mty the { felt ? as to , the wa J in which their prescriptions 
were made up, has greatiy embarrassed them in their treatment of their 
patients ? Ans. I have ; it is a constant complaiiit. 

Question. When they write a prescription, they do not know whether 

speemedr^. Thjl not. rea% C0Utai “ ^ elementS which are there 

Angitis that 1S 3 fe6l “ S w,1 ‘ cb is P rett y general in the Profession is it ? 

A«i^No Ia the'least any C, ° Ubt ° f tlie S en erality and extent of the evil? 

Q. It is, of course a great evil that Drugs should be thus adulterated ? 
Ans. An enormous evil. 

The Publi ?’ you tl ! i , nk > is perfectly helpless; the principle, caveat 
J'Cf: may sound very well in Parliament, but it is perfectly inoperative 
us regai ds the adulteration of Drugs ? Ans. Perfectly so 

sir a r ' Norm ‘?! ldy ’ J ?hn Simon, M. Scanlan, R. Warrington, Esqs., 

Sir J. Gordon, and many other scientific Chemists examined by the Committee 

anTchemGair 1111101 ^ t0 the prevalent adulteration and sophistication of Drugs 

. T , h « test n imon J of s0 , many independent and disinterested witnesses, whose 
to excite cllaracter rcn d e r s their evidence quite unimpeachable, is calculated 

noon the vn^ e effr d w ? 11 ‘ founded alarm m T the public mind, and to throw doubt 
upon the value of the science of medicine. It would be indeed deplorable could no 

be fm,fd U t[mn tTe f0r t ! le l ‘ o nrs t pi'e pa rati°n and sale of unadulterated medicines 
be iouud than the appointment of a lew Government Inspectors,— the only remedy 

cSr ^ t0 f *r Committee. Such a course would obviously be efficient only by the 
establishment, of a medical and chemical police as numerous as the officers of excise 
in the days of Pitt; a method scarcely to be expected from any Government. 

A far more practical and practicable plan has appeared to the promoters of this 
Company to be opened by the Acts relating to Joint Stock Companies, with the 
new fcatuie of limited liability ol the shareholders. Such a Company has been 
tormed with an adequate capital, under the direction of Medical Men, assisted by 
scientific Chemists, who hare erected drug-mills and fitted up laboratories to 

prepare every variety of medicinal agents, and to offer them to the Profession and 

the lubltc, with the perfect assurance of their being always the substance then in- 
tend to purchase, or prescribe, without adulteration, and of the best quality that 


9 


the markets afford, and this always at moderate prices. The expediency, or rather 
the necessity, for the enterprise contemplated by the General Apothecaries Com- 
pany (limited) must be evident to every person who considers the subject. 

It must however, be observed, that the Parliamentary inquiry extended only 
to such adulterations and sophistications of Drugs and Chemicals as could be de- 
tected by chemical tests, analysis,' or the microscope. A very large proportion of 
medicines as they reach patients, are compounds of such a nature that these 
methods of examination are inefficient. Tinctures, extracts, decoctions, miusions, 
confections, pills, ointments, &c., are many of them so compounded as to defy 
scientific inquiry as to their purity, or their being properly prepared in accordance 
with the directions of the Colleges in the Pharmacopoeias. 1 here is abundant 
trustworthy evidence to prove that it is the prevailing custom to fabricate these 
with worthless materials, the worst samples of the drugs they contain, or to sub- 
stitute cheaper materials in the place of those ordered. 

il The use of private formulae, instead of the authorised, says one Chemist, 
“ is so extensive as to render the Pharmacopoeia a dead letter, an obsolete code of 
medical legislation and he adds, “ Expensive Drugs may be expunged irom the 
list of Materia Medica.” 

This evil is altogether independent of fraudulent intentions on the part of 
retail Druggists. They are often confessedly unable to protect themselves from 
the purchase of spurious articles. Thus Dr. Hassall found, in thirty-two samples 
of opium powder, purchased at different shops, only one containing the due* amount 
of morphia, the principle on which its remedial efficacy depends. The difficulty of 
ascertaining such a fact must be insuperable to the majority of persons engaged in 
dispensing ^ledicines ; and yet the life of a patient may be involved m the stiength 
or weakness of the opium used in his Physician’s prescription, ihere are a 
multitude of energetic remedies far less amenable to scientific discrimination than 
powdered opium ! 

The conclusion is irresistible, that the Professional Man for his character, and 
the Public for relief in sickness, must depend upon the good faitli and honesty, 
together with the scientific skill available to the dispenser of their Medicines. 

The General Apothecaries’ Company (limited), on public grounds, claims 
the support of the Profession, and of all persons interested in their own health and 
the general welfare, or who regard commercial integrity. The Directors announce 
their intention to subject to the strictest scrutiny every natural production, or 
manufactured article they purchase ; to test, and analyze scientifically, all those to 
which these methods are applicable ; to prepare all compounds strictly according to 
the several Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain , America, and other countries, under 
the inspection of a Scientific Chemist; to employ duly qualified assistants for 
dispensing prescriptions; to sell everything under its own proper designation, 
without adulteration, sophistication, or substitution. And they trust that they 
shall thus minister to the attainment of greater certainty m the Art of Healing, 
and confer a real benefit on society. Moreover, it will be their constant endeavour 
to advance the Science of Medicine, by improving the forms and preparations of 
remedies of established reputation, and by introducing from all countries such 
new medicinal agents as the progress of the sciences of botany, mineralogy, or 
chemistry may bring to light. And they respectfully invite the assistance of all 
persons to whom such agents may be known, from whom information on the sub- 
ject will be thankfully acknowledged. 


49, Berners Street, London, 1S56. 


*** The Premises and Laboratories of the Company are open to the inspection of 
all respectable persons, on forwarding their cards to the Manager. 

Igggp Prescriptions sent by Post, with Money Order , or a Reference 
in Town, ivill be immediately forwarded. 
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BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES l855 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


c .2 ft 
no .o 


BABIES’ 
HOODS, 

HALF-A-GUINEA. / 



BABIES’ 
CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, 
ONE GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. Frocks, Pehsses, 

and Bonnets. 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

H. ierv 2s 6d Silk Hosiery, 6s 6d. ; Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Plain Cambric Hand- 
kerclS, 8s. bdl-per dozen. The handsomest Patterns for Full Dress. Real Balbr.ggan Hosiery. 

This part of the Business under the management of Mrs. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

ONE GUINEA AND A HALF. 

RIDING HABITS, 5s to 7 GUINEAS. 

RIDING TALMAS, H GUINEA. 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years, 
and which is being fully carried out iu 

THE NEW AND GREATLY EINLARGED PREMISES, 

53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUDS EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET) 

Nos. 1, la, 2 , & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, 

LONDON. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITUBE, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


Stock on show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands unrivalled either for extent, heauty of design 
or moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and’ workmanship. * 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6 d. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads fitted with 
Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking, from 17s. : and Cots from 20s. each. Handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 7s. 6 d. to £15 15s. 


A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3-ft. wide, with Bedding, &c., complete : 


Bedstead £1 4 g 

Chintz furniture 0 17 0 

Paillasse wool mattress, bolster, and pillow .... 113 q 


A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, and a coloured counterpane 15 0 


£4 19 6 


A Double Bedstead, same £G 15 9 

If without Half- Tester and Furniture : 

Single bed, complete £3 13 9 

Double bed, complete 559 


BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON 


Has ONE LARGE SnOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY OF BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
nrnnortionate with those that have tended to mc,L-» j • ... _ K . 


Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6 d. to 45s. the set of three. 


PAPIER MAC HE AND IRON TEA-TRAYS. 


An assortment of Tea-trays and Waiters wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or noveltv 

New Oval Papier MSche Trays, per Set of Three from 20s. Od. to 10 guineas. 

Ditto, Iron ditto from 133 o d to 4 guineas. 

Convex shape ditto from 7a> 6d> 


Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


The late additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the 

ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 

Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

(Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver Plated Goode, Bathe, Brushee, Turnery, Lamps, Gaeeliers, Iron and Braee Bed- 
steads and Bedding ) so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties lurnishing, facilities to 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 6 


Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRLARS. 


